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A Study from the Terror 


(BASED UPON BOISGOBEY.*) 


LE printemps de l’an 11 de la République ; the year of the most inhuman 
savagery and of the most terrible tyranny that the world has ever seen ; 
the year in which la France, sourde et muette, was ruled with bloody 
despotism by the 6,000 vauriens, and the 2,000 drélesses, who, in their 
turn, were ruled by Maximilian I. And all the ruthless crimes of the 
godless time were committed, O Liberty, in thy name! 

On one day in Prairial, fifty-four heads had fallen, and les habitués 
de la guillotine s’en vont achever au parterre une aprés-midt agréablemeni 
occupée sur la place de la Révolution. Amongst other places of 
Republican amusement was the Théatre Feydeau; and two young 
men, with whom we shall become better acquainted, took their way to 
this theatre, though they had not been on the Place. One of these was 
Michel Pagés, the other was Bruno Trézel. They had doctrinaire 
Republican leanings, of a theoretical kind, but were secretly disgusted 
with the horrid crimes of the Revolution; though, for their own safety, 
they were compelled to conform, and to obtain cartes de civisme. Michel 
was even Vice-President of the section Mutius Sczvola; but he did not 
love Robespierre, and he had loathed Marat. 

Michel was twenty-five, tall, broad-shouldered, with black eyes, 
and the suggestion in his whole appearance of a French southern 
origin. He was bold, with lively gestures, and with a resolute eye. 
He was capable of real devotion to his friend, to whom he was strongly 
attached ; but he was indiscreet, careless, and capable of leading even - 
his friend into embarrassment and danger. He was a proficient in 
galanterie, but of love he knew nothing; and he used the Revolution 
to love after his fashion a tort et a travers. 


* Le Demi-monde sous la Terreur, par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris, E, Dentu, 1878. 
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Bruno was two-and-twenty, slight and elegant of figure, as calm 
as Michel was excitable. He was fair-haired, gentle ; was melancholy, 
and a dreamer. He cared nothing for loose loves, but longed to find 
and to love an ideal lady. He was not so active, or so important, in 
his section as was Michel; but Bruno enjoyed the protection of the 
painter, David, and passed for a good Republican. Widely as they 
differed in expression, both were handsome and attractive. Bruno 
was more beautiful of character, and had a finer intellect. Michel 
was imprévoyant et insouciant; and he had the fond gaillard, while 
Bruno looked before and after. The two friends entered the theatre ; 
and there they saw the courtisane terroriste, the Vénus Jacobine, the 
Dubarry du Comité, the Phryne of the Revolution, Rose Lacombe, 
Rose was superbly handsome; a blonde, with blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, and a magnificent figure. She was draped in a déshabillé a la 
démocrate, and managed gracefully a fan, of the colour of Sang de 
Foulon. She cast unembarrassed eyes over the audience, until she 
fixed her willades provoquantes upon our two friends. Michel was at 
once on fire. In attendance upon her were two escogriffes-chenapans, 
Pourvoyeur and Dugas, the latter charged specially by the Comité de 
stirété générale a observer l’esprit public dans les théatres. Rose was the 
daughter of the greffier of Fouquier-Tinville, at the Conciergerie. She 
was au mieux with Barrére, and the special sultana of Vadier. She 
often dined chez Venua en compagnie de Vadier, de Vouland, d’Amer, et 
méme Robespierre. Vice under the Revolution was greater and coarser 
than it had been under the monarchy; and this was especially true of 
the dictators; Robespierre excepted, who was of the unvirile school. 

While Rose reigned, the philtre of Circe would never be lost. 
The good Hanriot’s idea of the true morality of a demi-mondaine 
was that she should hold herself bound 4 ne recevoiry que das sans- 
culottes. 

Marc Guillaume Alexis Vadier, montagnard forcené et viveur émérite, 
was one of the most extreme terrorists. He had adhered closely to 
Marat, and transferred his devotion to Robespierre. The blood- 
thirsty wretch advocated the execution of all priests, constitutional 
and other; and he invented those imaginary conspiracies in prisons 
by means of which he sent so many to the scaffold. He was président 
de la société des Jacobins, and was, under Fouquier’s nomination, 
président du comité de siirété générale. He escaped the guillotine, but 
died, exiled, in Brussels, in 1828. Rose had an almost omnipotent 
protector, Vadier n’a qu'un mot a dire a Robespierre pour se débarrasser 
des gens. He also received with pleasure any denunciations that Rose 
might make to him. Vadier, who was, happily, no orator, was a 
Terroriste subaltern, one of those of whom it is said, i/s sont proches de 
leur ceuvre subaltern. Parmi les Jacobins subalterns les vacines de 
l'indépendance, de VU humanité, de la loyauté, difficile a extirper méme dans 
une ame ignoble ou cruelle, sont arrachées jusqu’d la derniére fibre. 
Noting his friend’s infatuation for the dangerous charmer, Bruno 
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pointed out to Michel that Rose brought misfortune to those that 
loved her ; and added that three of her lovers, within a year, had 
fini sur la guillotine, had looked through the fatal fenétre rouge. In 
their hours of dalliance, these unhappy men little thought that they 
would be denounced to Vadier. The first of the three lovers was one 
of the heroes of the dix Aott, who was charged with being engaged in 
a royalist conspiracy; the second was a brave officer who came to Paris 
to get cured of a wound received with the army of the Sambre-et- 
Meuse. He was guillotined as an accomplice of Dumouriez, whom he 
had never even seen. The third was a pure Montagnard; but found 
himself included in the fournée of Danton and Camille Desmoulins. 
The excitable Michel runs all risks, and is invited to supper by the 
republican syren. Adventures come to the adventurous; and Bruno 
is to have another kind of bonne fortune. He walked home alone, and 
dreaming of love, through the bright moonlight. In the month of 
Praivial, an 11, the soupers fraternels were obligatory; and the 
virtuous people ate and drank together in the open streets. Bruno 
saw before him, walking swiftly and alone along the streets, a 
young lady, evidently a lady, and beautiful. Could this be—it was 
—the goddess of his romantic dreams? At the corner of the Rue 
St. Honoré, a group of drunken citizens seized the lady and proceeded 
to acts of gross rudeness. Bruno claimed her as his wife and 
succeeded in rescuing her. The frightened lady leant upon her 
protector ; and Bruno was more than charmed by the fine, pale 
face, by the large eyes wet with tears; and he received en plein ceur 
le coup de foudre amoureux, and felt that he had met with the long- 
desired lady of his dreams and yearnings. His ideal was realised at 
last ! 

Her delicacy and beauty were enough to sign her death warrant 
in that terrible time, and Bruno could not leave her alone in the 
dangerous streets. She accepted his escort, and the pair walked 
together to the Luxembourg. The Rubicon of love was crossed 
for Bruno; and he, the Republican, even assisted his lady to 
receive a letter from a détenu in the prison. I jouait sa vie a 
aimer une arvistocrate ; but then he did love her. They heard from the 
prison the voice of her unseen husband, singing gaily, and joking with 
the other prisoners. A letter was passed through the bars, which the 
lady seized eagerly. Seize gentilhommes were marked by the gaoler for 
abattoir rvévolutionnaire ; and the lady, trembling and weeping, leant 
upon Bruno’s arm. Arriving at her dwelling, she is refused 
admittance, and Bruno offers her a refuge in his home. When she 
got there the poor lady fainted, and Bruno glanced at the letter which 
she brought. It was addressed a la citoyenne Rose Lacombe, rue 
Thérése, section de la Butte des Moulins. 

Her husband had charged his wife with a letter to that drélesse / 
Bruno’s vanity was delighted de se trouver engagé dans une aventure 


avec une grande dame; confidence sprang up between the pair; 
1* 
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he soon learned that he had to do with Raymonde, Marquise de 
Chavigny. She was a returned emigrant, hors la loi; as was her 
husband, then confined in the Luxembourg. She had followed him 
to Paris, risking her own life to save his; and now Bruno had to risk 
his life in sheltering her. M. de Chavigny a vingt ans de plus que mot. 
Jen avais seize lorsque je V'ai épousé a la fin de 89. Bruno declares his 
love. Generally generous, he had not chivalry enough to be unselfish 
towards a woman in sore straits and dependent on him. II fut sans 
pitié, et Raymonde s’était donnée a lui. This was her faiblesse, which was 
to cost her long penitence. Witty Sophie Arnould, who knew her 
France well, called marriage the sacrament of adultery. The 
Marquis was un debauché peu scrupuleux dans ses choix, un coureur de filles 
a la mode; and had been an old lover of Rose Lacombe. His sense 
of honour was keen, but did not apply in sexual matters. The two 
friends, Michel and Bruno, had amours with very different women. 
Rose was notorious; but the Marquise—bar one /faiblesse—was ideal ; 
and was really grande dame, a noble French lady. In that haggard 
time, when spies were everywhere, when denunciation meant death, 
when justice, law, right, had ceased to exist, no citizen heard a knock 
at his door without dreading an arrest; and Bruno trembled when a 
knock sounded, until he found that the visit came only from the 
victorious Michel, who was then able to undertake the delivery of the 
Marquis’s letter to Rose. That letter was 4 la fois polie et impertinente, 
but gave great delight to the courtesan who doted on the fascinating 
ci-devant. Of course, Michel sees and becomes acquainted with the 
tender, beautiful Marquise, for whose dear sake Bruno is risking his 
head. Despite her new love romance, Raymonde was bent upon 
saving the life of her faithless husband. The feeling of Rose for the 
captivating Marquis was not merely love, it was adoration, worship. 
The wife and the mistress could not be friends; Rose, capable of all 
the passions, could hate with a deadly hatred, and could use the 
scaffold as her weapon. The wanton had to learn that— 


“tis the strumpet’s plague 
To beguile many and be beguiled by one.” 


The Marquis was her idol, and her fate. When news of him 
came, she cared nothing for Pagés. When first she knew the Marquis, 
il me jetait lor a pleines mains. She adds, Eh! bien, moi j’adore Roger, 
parce que je sens quwil me domine, parce que je sens qu’il est fort, parce qu'il 
me méprise comme il méprise la mort. She explains that she had caused 
her three lovers to be guillotined parce qu’tls refusaient de m’aider a sauver 
Roger; and tells Goton, that, if Michel will not help in that matter, je 
V'enverrai a l'échafaud comme les autres. A passionate woman, and a 
dangerous love—for all but Roger; and especially dangerous to Ray- 
monde. Of danger to herself the infatuated wanton never dreamed. 
All for love, or the world well lost. She had /e diable au corps. Rose 
dined with the besotted Michel at Venua’s luxurious restaurant. The 
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well-known Hétel Meurice stands now upon the site of Venua’s hostelry, 
which faced towards the Rue Honoré; while, from the other side, 
guests could gain in a few moments the Place de la Révolution, 
see the executions, and return to dinner. Diners at Venua’s 
could, while dining, see the tumbrils pass with the condemned 
going to the guillotine. When the scaffold was moved to the 
Barriere du Tréne, the custom of Venua’s rather fell off. On the 
evening on which Rose dined there with Michel, there was a fair 
basketful of victims, as thirty of them, prétres, grand seigneurs, 
laboureurs, women, went by to death; but the delighted Rose saw that 
her Marquis was not in any one of the charrettes. The guests gazed 
with indifference upon the tumbrils, and then returned with gusto to 
dinner, wine, and love. Michel undertook gaily to help Rose’s 
prisoner to escape, and is ordered to survey the Luxembourg priscn. 
He knew of her passion for the ci-devant; but she did not know that 
he knew. Michel, when he met the fair Marquise, had carelessly put 
her handkerchief into his pocket, and now produced it for Rose; who 
recognised it as belonging to Raymonde. She had already ordercd 
Pourvoyeur to arrest and to denounce the Marquise; but Michel’s 
imprudence had given her some clue to the residence of Raymonde in 
Paris. As the carts passed, one Catiche, who had made her début in 
galanterie at the same time as her friend, called out to Rose—Bonsoir 
Rose! Je me’en vais voir si les hommes valent mieux dans Vautre monde 
que dans celui-cit. Amuse tot bien en atiendant que tu viennes m’y 
retrouver. Au revoir, Rose! a bientét! Rose turned pale and closed 
her fine eyes; nor did the terror of such a greeting from the death cart 
vanish from her mind. Wife and mistress, Raymonde and Rose, are 
brought together by their lovers at the Palais Egalité, and the meeting 
is a scene, admirably depicted, of embarrassment and pain for the poor 
Marquise. Rose, thrilling with hate, jealous, and deadly in her fierce 
desire for vengeance, decides upon arresting Raymonde at once; but 
Michel assists her to escape, for the time, and baffles the bloodhound, 
Pourvoyeur. Both women are determined to aid the Marquis to 
escape from the Luxembourg; but the one woman is equally 
determined to destroy the other. Rose visits her father in thie 
Conciergerie, and induces him to place the name of Roger at the bottom 
of the lists of accusations arranged for Fouquier-Tinville; thus gaining 
a respite for her lover. 

Raymonde finds refuge with a poor workwoman, to whom she 
had shown kindness, and lies hidden from Rose and her spies. ‘She is 
guarded and helped by Marianne and her son, one Pierre, a gamin 
rusé, who soon becomes devotedly attached to the gracious Marquise. 
Marianne is the deserted wife of Pourvoyeur, and little Pierre, aged 
nine, is his son. Rose maliciously informs Roger that his wife had 
been unfaithful with Bruno. 

In the subterranean passage leading to the prison, which is so low 
that the women have to advance stooping, in profound darkness, Rose 
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and Raymonde meet; and the meeting is terrible. They are there to 
communicate with the imprisoned Marquis. The fierce whispered 
dialogue between the rivals is highly dramatic. Tu comprends 
maintenant qu'une de nous deux est de trop sur la terre. Je veux Roger. 
Tu es sa femme. Il faut que tu disparaisses—cries desperate Rose. 
Faites de moi ce que vous voudrez, replies brave, proud Raymonde. 
The two women are equally desirous of saving the Marquis; and when 
Raymonde tells Rose that she has a plan for carrying a rope-ladder to 
Roger, and adds, en m’envoyant a la mort, vous m’empechez de le sauver, 
the impassioned courtesan relents, and allows his wife to go 
unarrested—for the sake of Roger. 

There was a mania for furious gambling during the Revolution, 
and one Dumoulin, a former lacquey of the Dubarry, keeps a gaming 
table, winked at by the Comité; at which we meet Rose and Michel, 
playing deeply. The scene is very characteristic—alike of the persons 
and the time. 

Amid all the profligacy, the feastings, and the gaming of the 
d: spots of the Terror, the people were suffering miserable famine and 
wint. Le sang nourrit mal. Les révolutions cotitent cher, et c'est toujours 
le peuple qui en fait les frais. 

Raymonde does manage, by means of astute little Pierre, to convey 
to her husband a rope ladder, and the gallant Marquis, after binding 
the joint inmate of his cell, effects his escape from the Luxembourg. 
In prison, he has shown the utmost audacity. He was always cheerful 
and light-hearted. He mocked his gaolers, and kept up the spirits of 
the other prisoners. Never averse to leaving a celestial bed to prey on 
garbage, he made love to the lady prisoners, and had a liaison with 
the notorious Madame d’Ormesso; but yet, informed of the 
fact by the vindictive and jealous Lacombe, he purposes, so soon 
as he shall be free, to give a bon coup d’épée to the lover of his 
wife. The description of his escape is Defoe-like in its admirable 
imaginative realism. 

Rose’s father had postponed the ‘‘ trial” of the daring Marquis ; 
but Fouquier was not a man to be played with, and he had a wonder- 
ful memory. II faut dire, cependant, que Fouquier en fit guillotiner un, 
pour l'exemple, le nommé Legris qui, s’apercevant que Pérés, conseiller a 
Toulouse, n’était pas sur la liste, avait, de son autorité privée, livré au 
bourreau en lui disant— C'est une omission. Je libellerai ton jugement 
apres ta mort.” 

The handsome Marquis, croyait que le mariage etait une institution 
sociale, destinée uniquement a perpétuer les nobles races et qui n’engageait 
pas autrement les epoux ; and yet he burned to kill the lover of his wife. 
A Duchess or a danseuse—all was one to him; but, as was but natural, 
il méprisait radicalement les femmes. His ancestors had fought in the 
Crusades, and Roger despised any man qui n’avait pas eu le bonheur de 


ndtlre gentilhomme. 
His most intimate friend at the Luxembourg was des Ardiéres, also 
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an aristocrat, brave, and gallant; and the two friends had to die 
together. The Marquis believed in the grand peut-étre of doubting 
Rabelais. 

Our young friends, Michel and Bruno, were seated at the Café 
Hottot, when enter to them a gay, insouciant, charming cavalier, who 
soon makes their acquaintance. This was our Marquis, just escaped 
from prison, with a fortune of 5 livres in his pocket. They go to 
Fanchon’s gaming hell, and Roger wins 3,470 francs. He at once 
invites his new friends to sup with him at Méot’s to have um souper fin, 
arrosé de vins exquis. While at Hottot’s, the three had been attacked 
by a band of sans-culottes, accompanied by tricoteuses and lécheuses ; and 
the Marquis had saved the life of Bruno. He was in no way sobered 
by his escape, or rendered anxious by the danger of arrest. He gave 
himself out to be a Limousin, and was the gayest of the party. Michel 
was enchanted with him. The conversation between the new friends 
is a masterpiece of gaiety and of gallantry. Vadier, with colleagues of 
the Comité, is also supping at Méot’s, and Roger has dangerous 
neighbours. Vadier would certainly have been glad to recapture the 
avistocrate. Marat wanted to raise regiments of women armed with 
poignards to strike tyrants; but one woman—Charlotte Corday— 
applied Marat’s theory to Marat himself, and the scheme was never 
carried further. Bruno and Roger are both in danger from a woman. 
Here the ingenuity of the intrigue is very noteworthy. Michel and 
the Marquis are the lovers of Rose Lacombe ; Bruno and the Marquis 
are—more or less—lovers of Raymonde. Michel and the Marquis 
have appointments, for the same time, with Rose; and Bruno is wait- 
ing, in vain, for the dawn in order to meet Raymonde. All this is 
happily unknown to the three comrades who sup together so merrily 
at Méot’s. The Marquis takes a great liking to Bruno. Fouquier’s 
spies are already after the Marquis. 

After a sufficiently excited night, passed without sleep, the party 
broke up at about four in the morning. Michel and the Marquis found 
themselves together at the door of the Lacombe; but they do not 
enter, and the Marquis ask Pagés if he knows where Bruno Trézel lives? 
Michel does, of course, know, and eventually conducts Roger to the 
house where he meets the other companion of that night’s revel. 
Although without sleep, the husband desires ardently to give a coup 
d'épée to the lover of his wife; and a challenge is given and accepted. 
They fight in the garden behind Bruno’s house, and Pages serves 
as second to both. 

M. du Boisgobey is evidently a swordsman, and has all the delight 
that Dumas takes in /’arme blanche. The description of the duel is 
charming. Nous nous battrons, cries Bruno, jusqu’a ce que l'un de nous 
deux tombe mort. , 

Allez, Messieurs ! says Michel, and the duel begins. 

Bruno was the younger man, but de Chavigny was the more 
skilful swordsman, and had longer experience of the terrain. A 
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distinguished pupil of the school of the great La Boéssiére, the Marquis 
was, l’épée a la main, le plus logique des hommes. Bruno attacked 
furiously, and the Marquis parried steadily, whilst indulging in 
bavardage, and at once mocking and advising his antagonist. This 
naturally incensed Bruno, who soon received a scratch on the wrist. 
The hard, bright swords clashed and flashed, and the Marquis, in his 
turn, began to attack, but soon received a thrust in the forearm, from 
which blood flowed. Ce n’est rien, monsieur, coolly remarked de 
Chavigny, and his lunges became impetuous, vigorous, rapid. Bruno 
had to break ground in order to avoid being run through. His arm 
covered with blood, Chavigny, in his attack, était superbe et terrible! 
Eruno parried too late, and the sword of the Marquis penetrated deeply 
into Trézel’s breast ; but he succeeded in touching the Marquis in the 
side. If de Chavigny’s foot had not slipped, his lunge would have 
been fatal to his adversary. Both were desperately wounded, and 
could not continue the combat. Bruno rolled over on the blood- 
stained turf of the garden—at that moment he ought to have met 
Raymonde at the Pont-au-Change—and de Chavigny, who thought 
himself mortally wounded, cried to his adversary, Citoyen Trézel, tu 
pourras épouser ma femme. Then he fell and lay without movement 
upon the sward. Bruno had fainted, and was choked with the blood 
from the pierced lung. 

Michel run off to fetch Bayard, chirurgien major de Vhospice de 
l'Evéché ; a man always brusque, but good-hearted, able, loyal; and 
he treated both patients. The two enemies, one hors la loi, the other 
in danger for harbouring a ci-devant, lay in different rooms in Bruno’s 
house. Bayard was an honour to his noble profession. He saved 
many from illness—and from the guillotine; but the poignée de 
terroristes, which then ruled and robbed unhappy France, gave him for 
assistants men who were sans-culottes rather than surgeons; men whose 
only care was to patch up patients sufficiently to fit them for the 
systéme d’amputation cervicale of Surgeon Charlot. 

The wound of Bruno was more dangerous than that cf de 
Chavigny, but, under the treatment of Bayard, both patients did well ; 
and Michel became anxious to get the Marquis out of the house. The 
infatuated Rose was willing to risk her own life, and to receive her 
lover into her own house. Ces filles ont vraiement du bon, murmured 
the softened Marquis, who knew that the spies of Fouquier were 
eagerly searching for him. Bruno was Raymonde’s first love, and she 
adored him. Of the duel she knew nothing. She only knew that she 
did not see or hear from him ; and she thought, with anguish, that he 
had ceased to love her. So she took her sad way to the well-known 
house, where Bruno’s servant—not a good judge of character—took 
Raymonde for Rose, and showed her into the room—of her husband, 
of de Chavigny. M. du Boisgobey has a genius for situation; and when 
the wedded pair are together, enter to them Rose Lacombe. The 
interview between these three persons, whose relations are so singular, 
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is admirably rendered. Rose flies to the man she loves; and her love 
was worship, was adoration! Roger! c’est donc toi ! je te retrouve! and 
she covered him with kisses. Soon she turns and sees Raymonde, on 
whom she turns her fury. Roger paid to his unfaithful wife /es 
égards qu’un gentilhomme doit a une femme de qualité, and cries angrily : 
Sortez, drélesse !—His pride is wounded, but he remains courteous to 
his aristocratic wife—Vous avez insulté la Marquise de Chavigny ; 
sortez, vous dts-je—and Rose recoils before his anger. De Chavigny’s 
sarcasm was often based upon disdain; and, in that moment, he 
despises Ja fille and lets her retire in sorrow and in rage. He 
determines to give himself up to the section. He totters out for this 
purpose, but, in the street, his wound re-opens, and blood flows in 
streams. He faints, but the devoted Rose carries him off to her 
Hoétel in a litter which she has brought with her. Raymonde thinks 
that, if she and her husband died together, he would pardon her at 
the foot of the scaffold. Roger had maintained le courage hautain et 
chevaleresque de gentilhomme of ancient race. The men of the sections 
received 40 sous par jour—l’idéal des révolutionnaires a toujours été de 
vivre aux frais de l’Etat, and they would gladly have arrested the 
Marquis and the Marquise: while Pourvoyeur was always on the 
watch for them. Yet who would think of searching Rose’s hotel for a 
ci-devant ? The unhappy Michel, not knowing that Raymonde was 
tending Bruno, introduces Pourvoyeur into Bruno’s house; and the 
result is that the Marquise is arrested while trying to escape with little 
Pierre (son of Pourvoyeur) over the garden wall, Bayard was present ; 
and the spy, accompanied by the indignant Michel, conducts his 
prisoners to the Conciergerie and brings them before the terrible 
Fouquier. 

Fouquier decided that the Marquis, the Marquise, and Rose 
shall be tried and guillotined together ; but he gives up Bruno to the 
care of Bayard. Raymonde and Pierre are incarcerated in the horrible 
Conciergerie ; and Bayard is ordered to get his patient ready for the 
scaffold as quickly as possible. Marianne gets appointed as a female 
gaoler in the prison, in order to watch over, and, if possible, to save 
Raymonde and her son. Fouquier-Tinville owed his appointment as 
accusateur to Camille Desmoulins, whom he afterwards beheaded. 
Marianne’s devotion led her to propose to the Marquise the same plan 
of escape which Mademoiselle Cannet suggested to Madame Roland ; 
but Raymonde refuses the offer for the same unselfish reasons which 
actuated Madame Roland. Pourvoyeur has an eye upon the 
scoundrelly Desormaux, and upon his flagrantly faithless wife ; and 
the dishonest steward of de Chavigny, an agioteur, falls into a trap, 
does business with two spies, and 1s in danger of the peine de mort. 

Rose Lacombe makes cruel sacrifices far her lover, who increased 
her affection for him by treating her disdainfully. Rose had to give up 
the favour of Vadier, who could not safely be admitted into a house in 
which the Marquis dwelt ; and had also to forego the protection of the 
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all-powerful Comité, so that she, in that day of terror, was risking her 
own life. She never left the house, and devoted herself solely to 
the care and tendance of her scornful lover. Of Rose, the Marquis 
said, with candid criticism, elle n’a pas de race; and he also admitted 
elle ne peut pas causer, puisqu’elle m’adore. Ses tendresses me semblent fades. 

A partir du 15 Messidor, les fournées n’avaient jamais été de moins de 
trente condamnées, elles avait été souvent de cinquante, et wne fois, le 19, de 
soixante-sept. Toutes les classes fournissaient leur contingent de victimes, 
mais la bourgeoisie et le peuple avaicnt plus de noms inscrits a ce martyrologé 
que Varistocratie. 

From the Place de la Révolution, le vent d’est apporte Vodeur 
de sang jusqu’a la Bastille. Sur la Place du Tréne, on avait 
creusé &@ la profondeur d'une toise un large trou pour recevoir 
le sang des suppliciés, et le sang débordait de cette horrible fosse. 
Le cimetiéve de Picpus ne suffisait plus a recevoiy les cadavres. And yet, 
before the Thermidor insurrection against Robespierre began, there 
was a singular feeling abroad that the Terror could not long continue. 
It was too godless; too inhuman. The very Heavens must, it seemed, 
interfere to put a term to such a reign of fiends, to such butchery. 
Convenez que les aristocrates savent mourir. At last, the abominable 
Pourvoyeur gets a clue and feels sure that de Chavigny is hidden in 
the Hétel of Rose. No longer afraid of her influence with Vadier, 
the spy dares to declare a brutal passion for the still beautiful woman. 
He offers, though he did not mean to keep his word, to let her escape 
if she will yield to him; mats l'amour que Rose ressentait pour Roger lut 
avait refait une pudeur, and she indignantly refuses. Chére Rosette, pour 
avoir trop aimé ce marquis, tu vas étre condamnée a partager son sort. 
De Chavigny hears the whole dialogue, and when the spy seized Rose 
violently, the Marquis entered, grasped Pourvoyeur by the throat, 
dragged him to the window, and threw him out into the street. 
Créve, béte puante! said Roger de Chavigny; and the spy lay stark 
dead. But his assistants saw the infuriated and careless gentleman— 
Pagés also saw him, and was not surprised to see de Chavigny and 
Rose carried off to the Conciergerie. Michel ran to his friend, Bruno, 
and to the good Bayard; who had all but cured Trézel, but who now 
decided to give him a medicine which, without being dangerous, would 
produce convulsions and the appearance of such mortal sickness that 
Fouquier himself would not dare to try a man in such a state. 

It was the night of 8/9 Thermidor ; the last night of the aristocrat 
and of Rose. The Marquis slept profoundly, but Rose passed her sad 
night weeping for her lover. 

Raymonde passed her night in prayer. 

The day that broke was that of the trial of Robespierre, as well 
as that of his victims. A rumour reached the prison that the Dictator 
had been arrested, but it was not confirmed, and no one would think 
of stopping the course of the Terror whilst Robespierre lived. Bruno 
alone was wanting. The Marquis, Rose, and Raymonde, were ready ; 
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and Chavigny met his old friend, des Ardiéres, as one of the accused. 
The fournée of 9 Thermidor was composed de nobles, de bourgeois, de 
financiers, de marchands, de prétres, de militaires, d’ouvriers et de domestiques. 
Raymonde was the first to enter the Court. Then, Roger de Chavigny 
s’approcha de la noble et malheureuse femme qui portait son nom, et tl la 
salua, comme il l'eit saluée autrefois au jeu dela Reine. Pardonnez-mot, 
Roger, dit Raymonde d’une voix éteinte. 

Il y’a longtemps, madame, que je vous ai pardonné, répondit gravement 
le Marquis. Looking round he saw Rose in tears. She covered with 
kisses the hand which he extended to her; and said, sobbing, Merct, 
Roger, merci de ne pas me repousser. Au tribunal, je ne me permettrat 
pas de me s’asseoir prés de toi, mais je supplierai le bourreau de me laisser 
monter dans la charrette ou tu seras, je ne te quitterai qu’au dernier instant, 
au pied de V'échafaud, je pourrait encore te dire que je t'aime; que m’importe 
de mourir, puisque tu meurs, puisque mes yeux, avant de se fermer pour 
toujours, te verront encore; que fevais-je de la vie, quand ils t’auront tué ? 
Je pleure, Roger, mats c’est de joie, car je redoutais de te survivre et puisqu’tl 
ne te fais pas grace, je le benis, ce miserable Fouquier, ce scélérat qua 
t’égorge, mats du moins ne me sépare pas de toi. 

The proud Marquis was really touched. He saw that women’s 
tears were not always feigned, and felt, perhaps, that poor Rose was 
really better off than he was. Death was softened to her by a great 
love in her heart; and he, ce roué irrésistible et blasé, he loved no one. 
He began to regret that he had never lived for love. His neglected 
wife was giving the great love of her noble heart, but it was to 
another; and it was Roger’s fault, as a husband, that Raymonde 
loved Bruno. Her love might have been his if only———but it was too 
late to think of such things, except with the regret of remorse. 
Even Rose was ennobled by love, and Roger had driven away 
the blessing of Raymonde’s love, and had transferred it to 
another. When Raymonde saw that Bruno was not among the 
accused, for her the bitterness of death was past; though she still 
bewailed her fault. 

Lacombe, the greffier, who had been overworked by Fouquier, 
was taking a short rest in the country and knew nothing of his 
daughter’s arrest. 

Roger bore himself, la téte haute, et la sourire aux lévres. He said, 
je liens a passer le plus gatement possible les heures qui me restent, but yet 
his better nature felt deeply the submissive devotion of Rose’s love. 
He thought that he might have loved even Rose. 

There was great excitement in the prison. Every one knew that 
the fall of Robespierre meant the cessation of the Terror, the stoppage 
of executions; but they reckoned without Fouquier-Tinville, who, 
though he was quite ready to condemn his former master, would never 
risk the favour of the Dictator by suspending executions while 
Maximilian remained in power. Roger and his friends were involved 
in the last fournée of the Terror, and des Ardiéres said, Si cette fournée 
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doit étre la derniére, il serait bien dur d’en étre ; but Roger, clear-sighted 
as intrepid, never indulged in any illusion as to their fate. The 
readiness is all; and he was calmly ready to die. 

Every day was now hopeful gain for an incarcerated aristocrate, 
and Pagés managed to get a few words with the Marquise. Following 
the advice of the good Bayard, to whom such cases were referred, he 
urged her to plead that she was enceinte, but Raymonde indignantly 
refused, whereupon Michel filled up the form and forged the signature 
of the Marquise. 

And now the accused, the last batch, are placed before the plumed- 
hatted judges, and the well-tried jury, of which each man received 
eighteen francs (livres) par séance. Roger occupied himself with an 
eye-flirtation with Javotte, dite Thais, who gave him a red rose. The 
Marquis was libertine even in that dread hour; and explained to des 
Ardiéres, Elle est brune, et quand on vient de passer quinze jours en téte-a- 
téte avec une blonde. He promised his friend an account of Rose, to 
be given in the charrette—mon récit charmera les ennuis du voyage. 

Roger replied boldly to the judge. Fouquier was in a hurry as he 
wanted to hear the facts about Robespierre. The judge asked, Tw as 
bris part avec autres aristocrates a la conspiration du Luxembourg ? 

Non, répondit Chavigny, en haussant les épaules, j'ai conspiré en ville 
et tout seul. 

N’étais-tu pas officier dans les gardes du tyran ? 

Je ne connais pas d’autre tyran que Robespierre, et je ne savais pas que 
Maximilian Ier eut des gardes. Mais j'ai servi le Rot, et je le servirais 
encore, si j’étais libre. 

N’as-tu pas émigré ? 

Oh! un des premiers. J’at quitte la France dés que j'ai vu que tes 
paretils allaient y étre les maitres. Je ne voulais pas m’encanailler. 

When Rose was asked if she had not given refuge to an ex-noble, 
she replied, Je sats qu'il est proscrit et qu'il est mon amant. Je Vai caché 
chez-mot, parce que je l’aime. Toutes les femmes auraient fait comme mot. 

Two viragoes, who were there to insult the condemned, applauded 
and cried: grace. 

The jury found the accused guilty, and they were sentenced to die 
that afternoon. There was a report that the sections would free 
Robespierre and his gang. La Terreur révoltait méme le bourreau, but 
grave, sad Sanson and his valets were waiting for the victims. 
Raymonde’s case had been postponed for a day—and that was enough 
to save her. 

There seemed to be, even then, a chance of a respite for the con- 
demned, and not one sang or smiled. The temper of the Jacobin mob 
was uncertain ; but /e peuple avait désappris la pitié. Chavigny n’avait rien 
perdu de sa fierté, ni de son audace. Fouquier, with malignant joy, ordered 
Lacombe to call over the list of names, and the horrified greffier found 
his daughter bound and ready for the cart. Pauvre Rose! comme elle 
m'aime! sighed the ci-devant, as the batch entered the carts. Rose 
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went in the first tumbril with Sanson, and was separated from her idol, 
who followed in the second cart with des Ardiéres. In his hand, bound 
behind his back, Chavigny carried the rose of Thais. Ifa rescue had 
been attempted, the weary Sanson would have offered no resistance. 
He rather wished that the fournée might be saved. I/s’agit maintenant, 
said Chavigny, de montrer a la canaille révolutionnaire, comment meurent 
les gentilhommes ; but his friend was uncertain and distracted. 

. The eyes of Rose were fixed upon the face of Chavigny. 

The tumbrils reached the scaffold and the red guillotine stood 
out clearly against the sunny blue of a bright day. 

The smile, but not the rose of Thiis, left the lips of Chavigny, and 
he became grave; but remained proud and brave. The disciple of 
Rabelais was about to test the grand peut-étre. Des Ardiéres prayed. 
He had faith. 

Chavigny turned his head, and saw, with a beating heart, the 
pale face of Rose close to his own. Elle ne voulqit de lui qu’un baiser ; 
Roger, je t'aime! 

Moi aussi, je Vaime, dit le fiery Marquis, je t’aime—trop tard. 
Cette fois nous ne nous quitterons plus, car nous dormirons dans 
la méme fosse. Chavigny loved at last. Another instant and the 
fair head of Rose fell. The headsman allowed the Marquis to 
follow next to the devoted woman, whom, at last, he loved. For a 
moment, the well-graced actor stood erect and brave upon the high 
stage of the scaffold. Bonsoir, Henri! He looked with contempt upon 
the mass of people. Imbéciles, cria-t-il, vous avez cru fonder la 
République ; c’est le regne de Sanson que vous avez fondé. In ten seconds 
more, Raymonde was a widow. Henri des Ardiéres died with courage, 
and, as the last head fell, cannon began to thunder in Paris. 

Chavigny se trompait ; le regne de Sanson allait finir ; but one of the 
last acts of the reign was to murder de Chavigny. 

Michel had had a stormy interview with Fouquier before the 
accusateur would grant a respite to the Marquise under the plea of 
pregnancy. After the execution he hurried to l’Evéché. He found 
3runo recovered, but he feared Robespierre’s return to power, and 
dreaded less Fouquier should send his friend to the guillotine ; and the 
good Bayard consented to try to save his patient by administering 
another dose of nux vomica. The medicine was prepared by Quinquet, 
a sans-culotte charlatan, who hated Bayard, and disliked to see Bruno 
escape the scaffold. He, of purpose, mixed the dose too strong. 
Raymonde is sent to the Hospital. She denies indignantly, and with 
blushes, that she is enceinte, and even writes to Fouquier to deny 
pregnancy. Je ne crains pas Véchafaud, je ne crains que Dieu. La 
religion ne défend pas de préférer l'honneur a la vie. 

Bayard consents to grant her an interview with Bruno; 
but she gave her letter to Fouquier to the gendarme. She 
reached the pallet of Bruno just in time to see him die of the overdose 
prepared by the infamous Quinquet ; and so Raymonde was doubly a 
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widow. Her letter reached Fouquier, but he had then no power to 
act upon it. Onthe morrow, Robespierre, to the frenzied delight of 
the people, and twenty of his accomplices were beheaded, and the 
Terror was at an end. The Convention was victorious, and the 
counter Revolution had begun. On 7th May, 1795, the infernal 
Fouquier followed his master to the scaffold, and showed cowardice at 
the last. The good Bayard offered an asylum to the noble aristocrate, 
but her penitence for her sin was real and great ; and she sought refuge 
ina convent situated near that fosse of Picpus in which rested the 
remains of the last de Chavigny. 

Michel became a soldier, and met a soldier’s death at St. Jean 
d’Acre. Little Pierre, who had risen to the rank of captain in the 
army of Napoleon, perished at the Borodino. Marianne died of 
typhus in the infirmary of Plessis on the day of Bruno’s death. 
Desormaux died, of fright, in la Force. Raymonde, herself a touching 
victim of the Terror, ceased to sorrow, to suffer, and to live, in- 1811. 
Many of the Terroristes had then become préfets de l’Empire ; and the 
Terror itself had become a hideous and terrible memory of the most 
godless, bloody, ruthless time ever lived in Europe. 

M. du Boisgobey is a master of his craft, and he has produced a 
powerful and pathetic story. There is in his work an occasional 
suggestion of Defoe, and a pretty frequent strain of the great Dumas. 
He is full of ingenuity and of fertility of invention, and has a 
pronounced talent for dramatic situation. He has also the faculty of 
creating character, and of drawing characters that are typical of the 
times in which they lived, moved, and had their being. 

Our author is sometimes a little lengthy in his conversations, and 
he deals largely in detail; but every touch of the brush tends to 
perfect the picture as a whole. He terms his work le demi-monde 
under the Terror, but the title is not very happy, since but one demi- 
mondaine acts a principal character; and she is subordinate, as heroine, 
to the gentle and tender, to the intrinsically pure and courageous 
young wife of the gay, gallant Marquis; a wife indirectly driven into 
sin by the husband whose pride is so outraged by her fall. _ If a vice, 
pride often implies honour, and de Chavigny was honourable where 
questions of sex were not involved; but he had not the gift of 
continence, and had no regard for conjugal faith. De Chavigny is an 
admirably-drawn type character. He is haughty, disdainful, libertine; 
but is always gay, insouciant, with refined manners, with personal 
distinction, with aristocratic charm, and with such splendid courage 
and devotion to his convictions that we respect him as much as we 
deplore his errors. Grossly unfaithful to his noble wife; never regard- 
ing marriage as a tie; he is irresistible to women, and dangerous to 
men who dare to cross swords with his bright, deadly blade. Michel 
and Bruno are well depicted, and the crowd of minor characters 
increase the general effect. M. du Boisgobey’s view of the Revolution 
is, in essence, that of M. Taine; and indeed no student who knows 
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enough can hold any other view than that presented with such rare 
ability and with such profound knowledge by Taine. Du Boisgobey 
is an artist who, by good work, has increased our power of realising 
the life of Paris, and of its men and women, during the Terror. He 
does give a vital picture of the time. 

Before his blood-red background, across which rises the spectre 
of the guillotine, he calls up the living effigy of a period of fever, 
danger, dread, suspicion, in which every man trembled when the law 
of the suspect mettait la vie-de chaque citoyen a la discrétion du premier 
coguin venu, when denunciation meant death, and when every rascal 
could denounce. He paints the hideous crimes and the heroism 
which existed during the reign of Hell. 

Walter Scott, in Waverley, gave, through noble fiction, a clear 
historical impression of the ’45; and du Boisgobey has rendered the 
same worthy literary service to the body, form, and presence of the 
dread time of the Terror. 

H. Scuiitz-WILson. 












































































The Age of Faith and the Church of Fiction 


‘THE old saying of Horace as to the more powerful influence of sight 
than hearing on the human mind; the growth of a rich, luxurious, 
ornament loving middle class ;—these things roughly explain the later 
progress of the movement known as ritualism in England.” To such 
purpose, not very long before his death, in 1882, in conversation. with 
the present writer, the Venerable Dr. Pusey expressed himself on 
the more recent ceremonial expression of the doctrines with which his 
own name was historically identified. A few minutes before this 
specific utterance, the man, whose life was then drawing to a close, 
had been dwelling upon the studied simplicity of the services at St. 
Mary’s Church, Oxford, in the days of John Henry Newman. It was 
not indeed to be expected that, at any time of his life, Pusey or those of 
his school, should have found serious fault with the ritual develop- 
ments at the hands of their titular followers of certain aspects of their 
own ecclesiastical faith. Pusey’s active life, when I last saw him, was 
over. His own relations with certain of the secular rulers of the Church 
had not always been such as to make him entirely sympathize with the 
powers that are. In the same way, Archdeacon Anthony Denison, who 
never identified himself with the clerical ornamentalism, called by 
Disraeli ‘‘ Mass in Masquerade,” and whose services at East Brent 
were of the simplest kind, preached when in London from the pulpit of 
of the highest churches, often at St. Mathias, West Brompton, and 
gave all the weight of his authority to his brethren who refused to bow 
their knee to the Privy Council interpreters of Church law. Neither 
of the very typical among the old Anglican leaders just mentioned 
advocated or expressly justified those Church ceremonies that were 
regarded as the outward symbols of the doctrines attributed alike to the 
friend of Newman and to the Archdeacon of Taunton; equally little 
was the one or the other inclined to repudiate them. So long indeed 
as the faith was there, its symbolical assertion seemed, alike to Denison 
and Pusey, a secondary matter. Both men, being sturdy, common- 
sense Englishmen, may, in their hearts, have viewed with indifference 
the decorative extravagences of the later upholders of Tractarian 
principles. In the case of Dr. Pusey, the few words of his conversa- 
tion with the present writer, seemed indeed to imply thus much. 
But though the Church practices of the earlier High Anglicans differed 
widely from those of their successors, both sets of men had made 
acquaintance with common enemies; both were pledged to resist to the 
last the same antagonistic principle of Church polity. 
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What is the Church? From the answer given to that question 
spring all those spiritual and practical differences which, since the days 
of Bishop Andrewes, split the company of the faithful intorival divisions 
and conflicting camps. Is the Church, as Roman Catholics hold, a 
divine society embracing the whole world, established on general 
principles enunciated by our Lord Himself; further organised under 
His Divine assistance, at His inspiration from Heaven, first by his 
immediate apostles, secondly by those to whom their heavenly com- 
mission has, at their Master’s guidance, been passed on? An 
affirmative answer to this question would not perhaps misrepresent the 
orthodox Anglican belief from~tfie days of Bishop Ken to those of 
Bishop King. The majority, perhaps, of serious and believing English- 
men would probably admit the Church, as spoken of in the closing 
pages of the New Testament, to mean the whole company of Jesus 
Christ’s loyal subjects, irrespective of race or denominational creed. 
Even in the writings of Dr. Arnold words might be found implying the 
view now taken. But the idea of the Church, as a divine society 
without limits of time or place, and amenable to no earthly rulers, or 
only to those of its own ecclesiastical choice, was abhorrent from 
Arnold’s convictions and teachings. To the man who made Rugby 
School so mighty an instrument in the formation of English character, 
the Church meant something not very different from what was seen 
in it by his son, Matthew, an agency for the teaching of moral 
righteousness. As to a National Church, that, to Thomas Arnold 
conveyed nothing more than the machinery for publicly teaching the 
religion adopted in its corporate capacity by a people. 

But while thus at the pole opposite to the Oxford Tractarians, and 
disposed tc minimize the value of Church traditions and Church sacra- 
ments, Dr. Arnold was very far from being at one with Evangelicals with 
respect to their doctrines of justification and predestination. Hisdream 
seems to have been that of a national religious corporation, from whose 
Articles of Faith everything was to be excluded upon which all 
Christians were not agreed. As for the subdivisions of this Society, 
that is, for the particular congregations composing it, Dr. Arnold, so 
far as he was entirely in the secret of his own ideas, would not 
presumably have objected to permit the adoption by those congrega- 
tions of any form of worship expressing the principles that commanded 
the consent of all who could loyally repeat the great creeds of 
Christendom. Sucha scheme might really almost be compared with 
one which it has entered into the ingenious mind of Mr. W. T. Stead 
to propound. It wasof course entirely impracticable, and for several 
reasons. Jews, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians were arbitrarily 
and inexorably ruled out. The hostility of any one of these bodies 
might have threatened the project; their united antagonism must 
have made it impracticable. A more definite objection to Dr. 
Arnold’s Reform proposal was that not only had it been anticipated, 
but, at the very moment the Rugby Headmaster explained himself, 
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was actually a working organization, indicated in fact one of the most 
considerable and active among the Nonconformist Churches. Arnold’s 
vision of a national Church was a wholesale adaptation to national 
purposes of the ecclesiastical polity approved in the sixteenth century 
by the Independents or Congregationalists. 

The views of Thomas Arnold in 1830, were substant‘ally the 
same as those of Robert Brown in 1585. Brown, after thirty-two 
imprisonments for conscience sake, finally found his place in the 
Establishment. The movement he had begun, continued. During 
the earlier days of Oxford Tractarianism, the successors of the Inde- 
pendents at the Savoy Conference in 1658, published, in 1833, at the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, their Declaration of 
Faith, Order, and Discipline, with the later result that, to-day, in point 
of discipline, learning, activity and organization, Congregationalists are 
the most formidable amongst Protestant rivils to the Church of 
England itself. Apart from his own pupils or personal followers, 
Arnold's influence was felt as a force by those from whom he differed, 
by Evangelicals on the one hand, and by Tractarians on the other. 
It could not have been otherwise. Such an intensity of religious 
earnestness ; so inspiring and diffusive an example of personal loyalty 
to a glorified but still living Christ, were, from the first, certain to make 
themselves felt outside the limits of any single school. It may be 
that no man, in his burning scorn for whatever is base, vicious, sensual 
in practice or crass or conventional in unbelief or in belief, has ever so 
chivalrously and attractively carried on the teaching of Thomas Arnold 
as the graceful, the cultivated, and the patrician, Arthur Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster. But in the Oriel Common room, where the greatest 
spiritual forces of the day then converged, something of Arnold’s 
personal zeal for God and Christ was surely caught by the founders 
of the High Church movement. And of course, outside Oriel, Arnold's 
spirit animated and ennobled, as to this day it continues to do, the 
entire body of Anglican Evangelicalism. 

Generally, one may perhaps speak of Arnold's tolerant, and, to use 
a true paradox, catholic Erastianism as being, even now, the belief to 
which the majority of earnest, but unpolemical Englishmen incline. 
By whichever party the attempt be made to rekindle the fires of 
spiritual enmity that, in the fifties, threatened to set the nation 
aflame, failure may be predicted as the inevitable sequel. About the 
period of the Papal aggression and Lord John Russell’s Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, many of her most sober and able sons doubted the capacity 
of the English Church to resist the rising tide of Liberalism in politics, 
of Agnosticism or infidelity in spirituals. That misgiving of course 
explains not only the Tractarian secession to Rome, but the persistent 
desire of men with no Latin tendencies to consummate communion 
between Lambeth and Moscow. 

How stand matters to-day? Dr. Newman’s retirement from St. 
Mary’s to Littlemore; later, his life and death at the Edgbaston 
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Oratory may, in Disraeli’s phrase, have dealt the Church of Englanda 
blow beneath which she still reels. But, so far from the combined 
forces of Radicalism, Dissent, Infidelity, and Romanism having 
prevailed still further appreciably to weaken that Church as a national 
agency, the very opposite has happened. Those who wish to know the 
popular apprehension on these points during the ’fifties, cannot do better 
than consult certain episodes of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Book of Snobs,” especially 
that division of the subject in which occurs the shriek of the country 
governess: ‘“‘ Heavens! Don’t you know, Mr. Snob, our Vicar is a 
Puseyite.” During the second half of this century, the history of the 
Church of England has been that of a nearly unbroken series of 
religious revivals. That, in these, the National Church has shown its 
receptivity of spiritual or moral influences outside its own borders, is 
undoubtedly true. That only constitutes another of her claims to the 
distinctive epithet of National. The sermons of C. H. Spurgeon 
very soon imparted a new spirit and life to those heard in Anglican 
pulpits of all degrees. More in the same direction was soon learnt 
from the operations of Moody and Sankey, at Islington, and throughout 
the Kingdom. Congregationalism has, at different times of late, 
borrowed not a little from the parochial organization of the National 
Church. The wiser and more liberal-minded of the Anglican clergy 
have effectually laid Congregationalism under contribution by way of 
return. Dr. R. W. Dale’s treatise on ‘‘The Atonement” was com- 
mended, to those preparing for Orders, by Canon Liddon himself. 
To-day, that book might almost be described as an Anglican Ordination 
manual. The thoroughness of treatment, depth and variety of research, 
that mark the best Congregational sermons, have sensibly tended to 
raise the standard of discourses from Anglican pulpits. 

To pass from spiritual to social matters. On the one hand, the 
practical interest inaugurated, especially by Cardinal Manning on the 
part of the Roman Church, in the well-being of the urban poor, and 
in the relations between capital and labour, have formed an example 
that has already had Anglican imitators in important places. The 
learned and subtle Bishop of Durham, Dr. Westcott, led the way by 
his services during the Northumbrian coal strikes. Dr. Percival, of 
Hereford, has followed more recently, testifying the same will and 
Capacity to play a mediatorial part in disputes between the masters 
and men of the Welsh Colleries. Nor has the example of General 
Booth also in’ social matters been less faithful. The Church Army is 
a practical expression by the sincere flattery that imitation constitutes, 
of approval of the original Salvationists, both in their efforts to reclaim 
souls from Satan, and bodies from destitution. Sympathy with the 
needs and sorrows of the time will be considered among the notes of a 
living and beneficent Church. Whether, therefore, in the method of 
its spiritual ministrations, or its quickened attention to bodily necessities, 
the Church of England has but done its duty in learning lessons which 


instructors outside its pale may have been the first to teach. 
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The truth is, no period in our religious history was ever more 
manifestly than the present one of religious revival. As in the 
individual, so in the national mind, moments of doubt and unbelief 
there must always be, even in the midst of moods of earnest faith. 
Light and shade; ebb and flow; action and re-action ; such is the 
spiritual no less than the physical law for men and States. Those 
vicissitudes do not prove the general tendency of the time to be other 
than it is here represented as being. Within about a year of each other, 
two of the most distinguished of the younger among University teachers 
passed away. The intellectual interests filling the life of Mr. Pater 
and Mr. Romanes had not much in common between them, It was 
therefore by entirely different roads that the two men _ nearly 
simultaneously arrived at the common goal of belief in the Christian 
revelation. Mr. W. H. Pater having occupied many years of his life 
with the exposition of an intellectual heathenism of the highest order, 
shortly before his death contemplated ordination in the National 
Church, and looked forward to a little College living in the country. 
Mr. Romanes was spared long enough to deplore and recant his errors 
of unbelief, and so, perhaps, to render better service to religion than if 
he had not for a season parted company with it; the attacks, under 
whatever name, upon the Christain faith kept up a few years 
ago with bitter vigour by agnostic writers of great ability have 
practically ceased. In one of Mr. John Morley’s most recent 
contributions to literature—his discourse on Machiavelli—might be 
found slight and fragmentary but still real evidence of an approach 
to a theological position suggestive of that reached, as we now 
know, long before his death by Mr. Morley’s friend and teacher, the 
late John Stuart Mill. More recently still, an active member of 
the Liberal party, belonging to a famous Parliamentary family, though 
not at this moment in the House, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, by special 
license of the Bishop of Rochester, in a Church in that diocese, 
mounted the lectern and delivered a lay sermon full of deep feeling, 
and most suitable to the conditions of time and place. Amid the 
exuberant renascence of religion and of interest in all theological 
questions, which is characteristic of the present day, elements of 
enthusiasm, breaking forth from time to time, may defy conventional 
restraints. Hence one hears, and for some time is likely to hear, on 
one hand of organized attempts to Romanize the Church of England; 
on another of an illiberal purpose to narrow its faith and ceremonies to 
the Puritan formularies of Geneva. These things are the common- 
places of ecclesiastical history ; they are the marks of a standing, not 
of a falling, Church ; the expressions of a spiritual life and earnestness, 
not of spiritual death. So it has always been; so, probably, it will 
always be, During the ten years following the secession of Newman 
to Rome, many excellent people, at Oxford and out of it, believed the 
High Church movement would end in Canterbury becoming a spiritual 
vassal of the Vatican. Yet, as one now knows, this was the very 
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season during which Evangelicalism was deepening into roots, widen- 
ing its influences, pruning off its excrescences, and, by humanizing 
itself, was growing into sympathy with the most earnest thought, and 
philanthropic endeavour of the century. The whole career of the 
great Lord Shaftesbury, and the record of his work, are the sufficient 
proofs and illustrations of that statement. Meanwhile, whatever of 
Romish excess may occasionally intrude into Anglican usage, 
prosecutions, under the Public Worship Act, have practically ceased,— 
not so much because materials for raising them no longer exist, but 
because the impolicy of such tactics is perceived. Whatever may be 
the exact per centage of ordination candidates trained at the older 
seats of learning, and belonging to families of position in the land, 
there is no real ground for alleging any deterioration in the intellectual 
quality, or the spiritual earnestness, of those whom the Bishops ordain 
to-day. These new clergymen have, perhaps, less to occupy their 
thoughts outside their profession—fewer non-professional interests, 
that is, than belonged to some of their predecessors. Hence, of 
course, a tendency to ‘‘ magnify their apostleship ”; the operation of a 
law like to that causing every Bishop to gravitate towards High 
Churchism, explains the zeal for advanced ritual. But such effer- 
vescence is neither morbid in itself nor of permanent danger in its 
tendencies; is indeed a manifestation as ephemeral as Mr. Kensit 
himself. Absolutely nothing in Church or State that is not a common- 
place of the history of both is now going forward. So far from any 
abiding Romanization of the Anglican Church, or wholesale secession 
of her members to Popery, that is wholly an imaginary alarm. If any 
change follow upon the recent agitations, it will be of an exactly opposite 
sort; will, in fact, amount to a step towards the end advocated by 
Arnold, and in the Westminster Abbey services illustrated by Stanley, 
namely, a larger interchange between the preaching of the national 
Church and that of the Free Protestant Churches, and so will tend to 
the consolidation of Evangelicalism, Anglican or Nonconformist. 


T. H. S. Escorr, 
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Chester Macnaghten: A Religious Educator 


ATTENTIVE readers of the Life of the late Professor Jowett will have 
noticed that his most intimate, most unguarded and self-revealing 
confidences respecting his spiritual beliefs and experiences are addressed 
to an anonymous correspondent. It is, of course, possible that the head- 
ing of these quite distinctively personal communications—‘‘To——” 
—may stand for more than one individual. But one inclines to the 
opposite view. For these letters all have the same note—the note of 
combined sincerity and sympathy, frankness and tenderness, which 
indicates a unique friendship—one of those friendships which pertain, 
not to the intellect alone, nor alone to the heart, but which satisfy 
both, and which are granted to most men rarely—to many, not at all. 
Here chiefly, perhaps here only, the real Jowett speaks. How should 
the clerical head of a section of the most orthodox of corporations 
take the world at large into his confidence, and reveal to the first- 
comer the gulf that really yawned between him and clericalism, the 
distance that he had drifted away from orthodoxy, from the entire 
régime that had held sway in Oxford in his undergraduate days! He 
had taken orders in those days, and there were doubtless compelling 
reasons of a practical sort why he should not throw them off; his 
Church, moreover, was catholic enough to embrace him, and he could 
still shelte,j under the wings of her large charity and tolerance without 
forfeiture of duty to her or to himself. But wholly candid and out- 
spoken with all her adherents, in the nature of things, he could not be, 
and it is not surprising that we should trace a certain reticence, 
artificiality even, in very many of the letters which form so large a 
part of the two bulky volumes of the “ Life.”” Writing to his pupils, to 
his young squires and lordlings, he is often more than a little formal 
and donnish; with other correspondents, notably with his friend Sir 
Robert Morier, he adopts a jocular tone, which, while it cannot be said 
to be assumed, still seems to veil the personality of the man—to 
disguise, rather than to manifest his thought ; his letters to women are, 
for the most part, the expression of sympathy in their affairs, and, 
without being patronizing exactly, are paternal in tone, and obviously 
addressed to persons who do not read Plato. 

It is the nameless friend who, alone, or almost alone, is allowed 
occasional glimpses into the secret soul of the solitary scholar— 
solitary when the bustle around him is greatest—and who partly 
guesses, for instance, what his early poverty had cost him; what it 
meant for him to be unmated; what it meant to be im, yet in the 
strict sense not of, the Church in whose fold he was born, and whose 
insignia it was his inevitable lot to wear—not insincerely, but uneasily 
and a little sadly. To this friend, he fearlessly avows the esoteric 
opinions which the Master of Balliol could not proclaim upon the 
housetops. Two passages in his letters to him are especially interesting 
as indicating the real trend of his thought in matters spiritual, and 
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they may appropriately serve as the text of an article the purpose of 
which is to draw attention to some features of the modern ministry of 
religion as some of our best minds understand it—as one especially 
gracious and gifted mind, lately lost to us, understood it. 

“The whole world,” writes Jowett to his friend, “‘ the whole world 
and all things in it, instead of being secular and external to revelation, 
needs to be brought back within the sphere of revelation.” 

Again: ‘‘ Natural religion should so leavenand penetrate Christianity 
(without the word ‘ natural religion’ ever appearing) that the doubtful 
points and doctrines of Christianity should drop off of themselves.” 

In these two clauses of Jowett’s esoteric creed, we have, it would 
seem, a tolerably complete expression of an attitude towards religious 
problems already familiar to some of the finer spirits amongst us, and 
destined, or so one hopes, to be more generally adopted—a _ two-fold 
attitude—the positive and negative poles of bold, yet devout, 
religious thought. On the positive, or constructive side we have 
the effort to extend the domain of the sacred; on the negative, 
or destructive side, the tendency to Jet go rather than cut off 
decaying accretions ; the active principle — reverence, the passive 
—gentleness. The bringing back of ‘the whole world and 
all things in it within the sphere” of the divine, till life, in all 
its departments, becomes sacramental, and ‘‘only sin is secular” 
—this, no doubt, has been the aim, conscious or unconscious, 
direct or indirect, of all the saints—of all elect souls—since the 
human conscience first asserted its supremacy. But, in the past, this 
aim has been sporadic, instinctive, inarticulate; it has not often been 
aware of itself; it is only now beginning to be widely recognized as 
a worthier aim than the devotion to “ religious exercises,” to partial 
“revelations,” to limited and relative epiphanies. And for those of 
us who are consciously, with fuller knowledge and more deliberate 
purpose, pursuing it to-day, difficulties arise such as were unknown 
to the simpler souls of less critical ages—such as did not trouble St. 
Francis, for instance, when he sought to bring birds and beasts and 
fishes ‘‘ within the sphere of revelation,” without reference to anything 
that Church or Scriptures might have to say on the propriety of 
treating them “like Christians.” With us, the claims of the intellect 
are more importunate; we prefer to be sound in principle as well as 
in conduct—to be theoretically, as well as~morally, consistent. 
Questions of criticism are always vexing us, questions of evidence 
always confronting us, problems of history, of science, dogging our 
footsteps as we set about this task of redeeming life from the realm 
of the secular, of bringing back the world and all things in it within 
the sphere of the sacred. 

And more pressing, more insistent than any of these abstract 
questions, comes the practical one: How far, having ourselves 
fought our way through these difficulties with more or less success, 
and attained, with more or less rejoicing, to the ultimate conclusion 
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that “‘ greater than creed is love”’—how far are we justified in forcing 
that conclusion on the adherents of the creeds? How far are we 
entitled to lay rash hands on the accumulations of error, of 
superstition, which, so it seems to us, obscure the truth from others ? 
Are we called on to discredit the dogmas which are, for so many 
“‘ believers ’’ inextricably intertwined with their highest ethical ideals ? 
Is it our duty to disparage ceremonial observances, which, puerile as 
they appear to us, may be for less complex and less exacting minds, a 
veritable link with Heaven? Are we to go about declaiming brutally 
against even the brutality, even the cruelty,even the immorality of 
certain prevalent beliefs? Jowett’s solution of this ever-present and 
often tormenting problem might have been couched in the old words: 
“Nay! lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat 
with them.” ‘“ Natural religion”—the religion of life and of love, 
the devotedness of the heart, the chastened activity of the brain, the 
patient service of humanity, the tender regard for animals, the 
reverent sympathy with all nature, with all creation—‘ natural 
religion should so leaven and penetrate Christianity . . . that the 
doubtful points and doctrines of Christianity should drop off of them- 
selves.” It was not, so deemed this acute and scholarly mind—this 
pioneer of the day when all the universe should be held to be the 
House of God and all nature His revelation—it was not by aggressive 
methods, by open attack, by embittered controversy, by searching 
criticism, by scorn and contumely, that the cause of truth and of the 
advancing day could best be served. It was rather by what was finely 
called, long ago, ‘‘ the expulsive power of a new affection,” the gradual 
suffusion of the entire organism with a new vitality such as should 
cause the decaying portions to fall away of their own accord. For 
this, no force was required, no ‘‘ doubtful disputations,” no making 
haste—nothing but the subtle influence of character, the magic of 
example, the charm of love. 

A notable illustration of what powers like these can effect in the 
face of adverse circumstances, and hostile creeds, has lately been 
afforded in the life and work of a member of the educational service of 
India—Chester Macnaghten—the first head of the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot, Kathiawar. A brief memoir of him, prefacing a reprint of some 
of his addresses to his elder pupils, has been before the public for a 
year or two, and those into whose hands the book has fallen will have 
formed some idea, from the testimonies of those who knew him, of 
what manner of man it was whom our Government entrusted with the 
important and delicate task of establishing the first college on 
European lines for the young princes of the district. But the title 
given to the volume was, unhappily, that which, with characteristic 
modesty, Mr. Macnaghten himself gave to his addresses when 
originally printed in India—‘‘ Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects ””* 
*“ Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects,” being Addresses to the elder Kumars 


of the Rajkumar College, Kathiawar, by the late Chester Macnaghten, M.A., 
Principal, Rajkumar College, with an Introduction by Robert Whitelaw.—Murray. 
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—and the conjecture may be safely hazarded that this circumstance 
has limited the number of readers of the book. The choice was a 
doubly unfortunate one, for, in the first place, it gives no hint, except 
vaguely, in the sub-title, of any Memoir—and the Introduction, brief 
as it is, is the only available record of a singularly interesting life—and, 
in the second place, it is itself a misnomer, due to the over-diffidence 
of a nature of quite exceptional selflessness and humility. No thoughts 
emanating from a mind of such refinement, such distinction, such 
beautiful charity and gentleness, could, by any critic but himself, be 
properly described as ‘“‘common” thoughts; and “ serious” subjects, 
instead of implying the whole range of life and conduct—‘ the whole 
world and all things in it ” (many of the talks are on such “ secular” 
topics as “Animals,” ‘ Flowers,” ‘‘ Home,” ‘‘ Manners,” etc.)— 
suggests the limitations of Puritanism, recalling to the unregenerate 
mind Sydney Smith’s famous beau-ideal of dulness: ‘‘ A wet Sunday 
with a serious family at Clapham.” The book and the man are of a 
wholly different stamp—are other and greater than this. When the 
‘Addresses ” first came to the knowledge of a very few of us, in their 
lowly Indian garb, ill-printed and ill-bound, they came, the title not- 
withstanding, as a revelation of what Goethe called ‘‘a beautiful soul.” 
They charmed and arrested at once. It did not need the glories of 
such a stately format as the English edition is clothed withal, to show 
that here was one of the dmes d’élite—a man to pay heed to and to 
revere, partly on account of his spoken message, chiefly because of his 
having been what he was. 

Bearing a name honourably known, especially in connection with 
India—his grandfather, Sir Francis Macnaghten, had been a judge at 
Calcutta, and his father, Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, an officer of the 
Supreme Court there, before, on his return to England, he became 
successively a Director of the East India Company and a member of 
the Secretary of States’ Council—Chester Macnaghten’s delicate health 
from childhood precluded the possibility of his attaining distinction, 
as so many other members of his family had done, in the military or 
civil services of India. Asa boy, he suffered so much from asthma 
that he was unable to go to Harrow, and was sent to a private tutor, 
Canon Venables, who testifies enthusiastically to his ‘‘ pure and lovely 
character” and “singular faculty of attaching persons to him.” In the 
year 1866 he took, ill-health notwithstanding, a high place in the second 
class of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. Mr. Robert Whitelaw, 
the writer of the Introduction prefixed to the Addresses, who, although 
very slightly his senior, read classics with him for twelve months before’ 
his Tripos, tells us—evidently out of a heart wrung with the severance 
of a life-long tie—that he dates from that time ‘‘ the priceless possession 
of his perfect friendship.” In the same year, he went to India, where 
he was appointed tutor to the present Maharaja of Darbhanga, and 
four years later, in 1870, he entered upon the work of his life—the 
work with which his name will ever be associated as that of an 
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indomitable—one might almost say, a heroic—pioneer. In December 
of that year he was appointed head of the new college at Rajkot, 
where the task of educating—perhaps taming would not be too strong 
a word, for these princelings were as lions’ cubs fresh from their lairs— 
the sons of the fierce Maratha chiefs, to whose lawlessness the curb 
had but recently been applied, fell first to him. The wars and feuds 
and incessant raids of their fathers during the stormy period of the 
““Mogul Anarchy,” so lately closed, had acted, in some sort, as a 
safety-valve for impulses and energies that must now be directed into 
safer and less barbaric channels; the duty of bestowing education had 
become all the more imperative in that we had created peace. 

But the undertaking bristled with difficulties such as, to the stay- 
at-home European, are not readily conceivable. ‘‘Sent into a 
territory beyond direct British control,” wrote Sir W. W. Hunter, 
shortly after Mr. Macnaghten’s death (it is, presumably, no indiscretion 
to allude by name to the distinguished writer of the biographical 
notice quoted in the Introduction from the Times column on Indian 
Affairs, May 11th, 1896), ‘‘to introduce education on the English 
public-school model for the sons of chiefs who did not want it, and 
who clung to their old traditions with a strength of conservatism 
unknown in this country, and scarcely equalled in India itself,” the 
‘‘simple Cambridge scholar,” frail in body and sensitive in mind, 
found himself face to face with the stubborn prejudices, the volcanic 
passions—all the savage, elemental forces of a country, a race, a stage 
of civilization as unfamiliar as they were in many respects uncongenial 
to him. When the initial difficulty of getting the chiefs to send their 
sons to college at all had been surmounted, the boys arrived, ‘‘ attended 
each by a tail of retainers, armed to the teeth,” accompanied, 
moreover, by an old courtier, whose nominal function was to advise 
his charge and report his well-being to his family, but whose real 
occupation was that of mischief-maker and intriguer—a sower of 
discord and fomentor of discontent. The smouldering enmities and 
jealousies of the rival houses were imported into what should have 
been the tranquil home of culture and of progress, and the Kumars, 
at first, went, or affected to go, in fear of their lives from the treachery 
of each other’s friends and followers. Into this hornet’s nest, 
harmony, discipline, method, enthusiasm, esprit de corps, had all to be 
introduced, and by dint of unwearied labour, unflagging zeal, firmness 
of will, and a delicate, tactful sympathy, were gradually established. 
The armed retinue, the ignorant, wrong-headed ‘“ Polonius,” the 
irritable pugnacity, the pomp and the ostentation, disappeared, and by 
degrees the methods and the tone of the English public-school struck 
root at Rajkot, till, at the close of twenty-five years of effort, when the 
indefatigable Principal died at his post, a veritable transformation had 
been wrought. ‘‘ He cared for his pupils as his friends,” says Mr. 
Whitelaw, ‘‘and, with the wonderful fascination of his sympathetic 
and loving nature, he won a response of love from them.” And Sir 
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W. W. Hunter: “The Kathiawar chiefs are mourning for an 
Englishman who, during a full quarter of a century, has been to them 
a friend and guide. It is no high official whose loss they lament. 
Chester Macnaghten was neither a civilian nor a soldier, nor a 
‘ Political” of any sort, but a simple, Cambridge scholar belonging 
to the educational service which has done so much to render British 
rule a blessing, instead of a hardship, to India.” A late Political 
Agent alludes to the striking contrast ‘‘ between the chief of 1850 and 
the chief of to-day” as resulting from this quarter of a century’s work 
at Rajkot, during which period one hundred and seventy of the future 
rulers of India had been under Mr. Macnaghten’s care; indeed, the 
testimonies, both from within and without, to the value and efficiency 
of his labours, were overwhelming, onlookers being as much struck by 
the influence of this gentle, yet powerful, personality, as his pupils 
were helped by and grateful for it. Among these were not only men 
like the late Maharaja of Bhaunagar and the Thakor Sahibs of Gondal 
and Morvi, from Kathiawar, but chiefs from other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, among whom may be named the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
and the Chiefs of Kagal, Idar, Lunawada and Janjira. 

Mr. Macnaghten was profoundly convinced of the importance of 
cultivating a taste for healthy, outdoor games and exercises among his 
charges—inert, indolent Orientals, many of them, whose traditional 
ideals of manliness had hitherto been mainly restricted to the exploits 
of treacherous warfare. He encouraged riding. He made cricket, 
which he himself played with his boys, as prominent, and in time, as 
popular a feature of the school as though the Rajkumar College had 
been Eton or Harrow, and it was he who gave his earliest lessons in 
the game to Prince Ranjitsinhji. He waged incessant war against 
slothfulness and effeminacy with their attendant evils, and, gentle as 
he was, he could, on occasion, sternly rebuke offenders in whom he 
detected the tendency towards unmanly vices, and whom less drastic 
methods had failed to reach or to touch. There was no laxity in his 
loving rule, and though, doubtless, it could be said of him in anger, as 
of the sweetest of the saints, that he was dolcemente adirato e paziente- 

‘mente turbato, his discipline was of that most efficient kind which 
bespeaks a strong and resolute, as well as a tender nature. 

But it was the manner in which Mr. Macnaghten grappled with 
and successfully overcame what we should talk of at home, as “‘ the 
religious difficulty,” which chiefly concerns us here, and which, indeed, 
constitutes the most remarkable feature of his remarkable career. For- 
bidden, of course, to disturb the religious faith of his pupils, bound to 
respect the ancient creeds in which they had been nurtured, and 
whose tenets were so often radically at variance with his own, it was 
yet his mission—so at least such a man could not choose but believe— 
to kindle in them the religious spirit and to foster in them the religious 
life. The task required all the wisdom, all the discretion, all the 
magnanimity of a character rich in endowments such as these. From 
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the first, as Mr. Whitelaw points out, the Principal strove to enter into 
the point of view most familiar to his charges, as he lifted them, day 
by day, from the lower to the higher, from the sensual to the spiritual, 
from the morass of supineness and self-indulgence to the enthusiasm of 
love and duty. ‘‘ He did not neglect or ignore or contemn the native 
tongues and philosophies and literatures. . . . . All negative 
processes of uprooting were indeed alien to his sympathetic and tactful 
habit of mind. He based his teaching of his pupils on the best of what 
they already believed and knew, and led them from that to better.” 
His addresses are full of allusions to their traditional sages and heroes 
and to legendary deeds of prowess or acts of devotion of which the 
echo had rung in their ears from childhood. Take this exhortation to 
his boys on Speech-day, December 1886. ‘‘ We desire that our students 
may be something more than mere scholars. We wish that each of 
those leaving this College may have something of the ideal Rajput 
knight, without fear, because without reproach, combining old chivalry 
with modern refinement, and, above all, reverencing his conscience as 
his king. We wish that the strength of each one of them may be as 
the strength of ten, not because he has a surface veneering of English, 
but because his heart is pure.” Or this passage from the address on 
Personal Influence. ‘ Experience of other men, read in our histories, 
gives guidance for our own conduct in life. What has been, may be, 
and shall be, and what man has done, that man may do. Let us have 
a high historical ideal, some noble exemplar, such as Pratap, whom we 
may imitate as well as admire. . . . The merit of history is 
that it shows us the heroes of all times and of all places. So that, 
choosing out of the whole world’s experience—not that tiny part of it 
in which we live—we may select for our own imitation the highest and 
noblest exemplar which hundreds of years have produced. . . . 
You, who will exercise power hereafter, who, considering your age, 
have much influence now, try to be great and to use your influence in 
the greatest and noblest way. This, indeed, is the meaning of great- 
ness—to improve others, and to influence them well.” 

“Choosing out of the whole world’s experience,” as recorded in 
history, such types of character as would stimulate young men most, 
and drawing from the stores of his wide reading in general literature 
such examples of generous and lofty thinking as would inspire them 
best, Mr. Macnaghten’s quotations in these addresses range over a 
field as broad as his own catholic sympathies. At one moment he is 
borrowing from Thomas a Kempis or Dante; at another he is citing 
with enthusiasm the magnificent description in ‘‘ Ecce Homo” of 
the atmosphere most conducive to the moulding of a noble mind, or 
that inspired little poem of Leigh Hunt’s, which has helped so many, 
recoiling from a loveless creed, to a joyous reconciling of the service of 
man with the worship of God. He has a fine ear for the best in 
literature, and a fine absence of prejudice as to the unexpected sources 
whence the best in literature is more often derived than our pundits 
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wot of. A fairy tale, a story for or about children, will serve his turn 
—the penetrating charm and high ethical value of Mrs. Ewing’s 
studies of child-life have not escaped him—and from these he will 
turn with fullest appreciation and delight to a luminous criticism of 
Arnold, a subtle reflection of Helps, a bright exposition of Sir John 
Lubbock. But he is careful to quote at least as often from native as 
from English authors, seeming to sit, together with his students, at 
the feet of the writers and singers whom they were accustomed to 
revere—always, together with them, in the attitude of a learner, a 
disciple—bent on building, rather than on pulling down; on fulfilling, 
rather than destroying—always more the comrade and friend than the 
master and dictator. How he identifies himself with those to whom 
he speaks, and the fair-skinned races with the dark, and England with 
India, in his talk about ‘‘Home”! ‘Home for each one of us is the 
centre, the source and the cradle, of religion; it is the connection of 
religion with our homes which gives it, as a rule, so much hold on our 
minds. Everyone, naturally, clings to his religion, as he clings to his 
mother, as he clings to his home. So, at least, it seems tome. Only 
let me add this :—Let us, each one, be careful that we cling only to that 
which is holy, tothat which isdivine . . . I would, God knows, that 
we were allone . . . inthis matter. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
believe that He, whose sun shines on all out of heaven, whose voice is 
the light and the guide of all hearts, is not one for you and another for 
me, but one and the same for all men.” Here is no arrogance of the 
pedagogue, no tactless blundering of the bigot, no irritation of the 
thwarted proselytizer. The tone is that of one who inly feels the 
sympathies that unite, rather than the differences that divide him in 
character and in opinion from his hearers; of one to whom the 
“homo sum” is a faith, not a formula, and the enthusiasm of 
humanity not a mode of energy, bustling and masterful, but a lowly 
and a lovely grace—the inevitable blossoming of the soul. ‘‘ His own 
belief was rooted and grounded in love,” writes his friend—do we 
need to be told it ?—and, like Ben Adhem, he found in love the key 
to all the creeds, and the solution of all his difficulties as a Christian 
set in authority over ‘‘ unbelievers.” 

A religious educator. To have been called so would have startled 
him, for he held himself debarred from “teaching religion,” and in these 
friendly Sunday talks with his boys, he was himself chiefly conscious 
of unavoidable omissions, of the ‘‘doctrine” that must be left 
unspoken, of the one sacred ‘“‘ exemplar” he must not refer to, of much 
besides which he had learned in a home-atmosphere of singular 
happiness and charm, and with which he would fain have gladdened 
the hearts of others. He himself would have repudiated, with 
characteristic diffidence, any higher claim for these addresses than 
that they were the best compromise available—a kind of makeshift— 
not harmful, perhaps, but falling far short of his ideal—of what he 
would have wished to teach in altered circumstances and apart from 
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the restrictions to which he was subjected at Rajkot. He was the 
last, no doubt, to perceive how great were their positive merits, how 
inspiring their tone, how constructive their teaching—constructive, 
and quite peculiarly adapted to the religious needs of the age, of 
Western culture, as of Eastern enquiry, of London as of Kathiawar. 
He was blind, noreover, to their importance as an object-lesson for 
the clamouring sects, to their educational value, not merely in the 
Rajkumar College, but in distraught and storm-tossed Christendom, 
oscillating between superstition and paganism, cankered with 
insincerity, and racked with division. Steeped in tolerance, in 
tenderness and in charity, ignoring all that made for strife, not only— 
not even chiefly—because controversial matters were ‘“‘tabu,’’ but 
because they naturally lay outside a belief “‘ rooted and grounded in 
love”; magnifying all that made for peace, because peace was the natural 
meat and drink—nay, the very breath of life to such a spirit—these 
addresses constitute an appeal, of which their author did not dream, 
to contending factions within, and to heated controversialists without 
the Churches. In India, they were quickly appreciated, and were at 
once translated into two native languages—Hindustani by the State of 
Jundgadh, for use in the native schools, and Gujarati by the 
Maharaja of Idar. Quite recently, one hears of a number of copies of 
the English edition having been purchased for educational purposes 
amongst the Jews with a sense that a fine tribute has been paid, at 
once to the Christian headmaster’s invulnerable loyalty and honour, 
and to the breadth and depth of all that he understood by the word 
religion. Fundamentally, perhaps, it was not possible to him to draw 
the hard-and-fast line against which Jowett protested between 
orthodox and heretic, between lay and spiritual, between religious and 
moral; and, in these papers, his incessant aim—unconscious if you will, 
but springing, surely, from a solemn, unalterable conviction at the 
heart of him was to “bring the whole world and all things in it 

within the sphere” of that intimate and beautiful “‘ revelation ” 
that had been vouchsafed to him. So his touch hallows his work-a-day 
themes, and as he talks, the old distinctions, based, after all, upon 
pagan theories of life, melt away, and we are in a realm where the 
limits of the sanctuary are not seen, and in very deed “only sin”— 
the grand phrase will bear repetition—“ is secular.” 

As to his language, that is always simple in the extreme—so are 
his topics—so indeed are his ideas. He talks familiarly, transparently, 
as to children of his own—as naturally, and almost as tenderly. And 
his utterances—his ‘‘ common thoughts,” as he calls them, have the 
thrill that belongs to simplicity and sincerity always and everywhere, 
even in an age that has become perhaps a trifle over-tolerant of their 
opposites in literature. 

Speaking on “ Friendship,” he refers to the ardour and rapture of 
it in early youth as one who has known these things—known too, 
perhaps, something of the agony of “ broken friendships” in maturer 
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life. ‘* Nevertheless, in later, as in earlier years, most blessed is he 
who is happy in his friendships ; who can feel that, in spite of unkind- 
ness and selfishness and sin, the glory for him has not passed from the 
earth. For the glory of life is the love of old friends, which grows 
steadier, if calmer, towards life’s close.”’ 

In the address called ‘‘ Gentle,” there is a definition of the 
“gentleman,” which does not come amiss at a time when a curt 
discourtesy of manner is the recognised hall-mark of ‘ smartness.” 
Chester Macnaghten’s breeding was of the sort which makes a man 
proof against such puerilities of a temporary mode, and he was not 
slow to note its moral pitfalls—how the relaxation of outward refine- 
ment coarsens the fibre generally, especially fostering the—to him— 
most hideous of vices—selfishness. ‘‘ A gentleman, then, may be high 
or low, rich or poor; how shall we define him? He who cares for the 
good of others; who does not think of himself; who, desiring to make 
life pleasant to all, is genial, bright, and kind; courteous in manner, 
and in speech; self-denying; self-devoting ; willing to sacrifice him- 
self for the good of his fellow-men. The perfect gentleman must be 
unselfish, refined in feeling, noble in thought. And any man who 
forgets himself, and lives a life of regard for others, is sure, by the very 
fact of that life, to have some refinement and some nobility, Thus, 
the simple husbandman in a village, who gives up his leisure and 
personal comfort for the comfort and improvement of his fellows, who 
listens with enthusiastic devotion to the sacred call of Duty in his 
heart—this man, however poor and uneducated, is at heart a 
gentleman.” 

That such a man should regard purity as essential to the manly 
character was a matter of course, and it was equally so that he should 
avoid the common error of divorcing purity from passion. ‘‘ There 
is nothing more beautiful in the world than a young man in the prime 
of his strength, with all his energies strong within him, and stirred by 
a heart which is both passionate and pure. Nothing really noble can 
be done without passion ; but nothing really noble can be done without 
purity. So these two things go together, hand in hand, and combine 
to make the ideal of our perfect man.” 

No one could have been more keenly alive than Mr. Macnaghten 
to the familiar crux of educationists in India—the danger of 
developing the intellectual at the expense of the moral and spiritual 
nature. ‘* No one,” he says, “can altogether admire an occidentalised 
Oriental,” and the mere “ suiface yeneering of English,” the mere 
cultivation of the intelligence and ignoring of all that ennobles its 
uses, was abhorrent to him. But he saw that the problem was not 
one that could be solved in a lifetime. ‘ Education, in its largest 
sense, the full drawing out of man’s latent qualities, is not a thing to be 
at once manufactured from a raw material; its consummation is the 
work of time—of years, of generations, perhaps of ages.” And while 
realising to the full the peculiar difficulties of his mission, and his 
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need of immense, and so to speak, prophetic patience, his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the principles in which he believed continued 
unshaken, and the glow of an inextinguishable hope inspired and 
sustained him throughout. ‘‘ Though the first growth of mental 
activity,” he writes, ‘‘ may seem to be exuberant of those very vices 
—the vices of selfishness, pride, and deceit—which are furthest 
removed from moral rectitude; though the cultivated mind may 
appear for a while to be possessed merely by things rank and gross; 
yet,evenso . . . . weare not to despair, but ever to push on, 
in the assurance that moral elevation is, in the end, as certainly 
attainable as mental development, though, perhaps, by a rarer and 
more difficult way.” © That “‘ rarer and more difficult way” he himself 
had found, and his twenty-five years at the Rajkumar College, fruitful 
as they were of visible and immediate results, were the proof that 
further educational successes of the kind best worth achieving were 
to be looked for only on the lines laid down by him. If he had been 
asked to define his method in two words, his answer would have been 
‘‘Example — Love.” Experience had confirmed what intuition 
prompted, and had taught him that by no other charm could the 
demon of unhallowed intelligence be exorcised and the more excellent 
graces of character expand with the expansion of the brain. 

In the last Address of which notes were found, that for the New 
Year, 1896, he once again implores his pupils to seek first, ‘‘ the things 
of the soul, and not of the body. Resolve,” he cries, ‘‘ to live more 
for the things of God and less for the things of the world. By the 
things of God, I mean those qualities, purity, holiness, truth, and love, 
which you, as well as I, deem to be divine.” Inthe wisdom and the 
gentleness of that appeal we recognise the spirit in which the religious 
ministry of the future, if it is to compose our differences and to allay 
our torments, must be carried on. Inthe hideous wrangle over the 
mummeries of ritual and the minutiz of doctrine there is a hush—in 
the deadlier conflict between intellectual arrogance and the forces of 
re-action there is a pause, and we find ourselves listening in the calm 
and the silence to such a definition of the “ things of God” as might 
fall in humility from the lips of a child. 

Or take this other from a letter toa friend: ‘‘ There is a world- 
wide religion in sympathy, which binds us one to another, and binds 
us to the good.” How trivial seem our theological disputes and 
quarrels about “religious education”—how futile our worry about 
science and criticism and their relation to belief, when such a message 
from one of the pure in heart arrests us in the tumult! ‘ How most 
of our controversies,” in the words of his friend, ‘‘ would dwindle into 
insignificance, if we could more often live and teach as he lived and 


taught!” 
ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. 





On Reform of Convocation and the Establishment 


of Representative Church Government 


Tue Primate of Western Catholicism has recently decided against the 
validity of Anglican Orders, while the Orthodox Eastern Church still 
hesitates to acknowledge our National Church as a true Branch of the 
Catholic Church, and, as such, to admit us to full equal Inter- 
Communion. 

The Lambeth Conference of Bishops, who sat for many weeks 
with closed doors, apart from their co-Presbyters and faithful laity, 
and so become to be regarded by the people of England as the mere 
pictorial exposition of our Ecclesiastical Polity, has passed in peace 
without mischief. 

The idea of setting up a New Pope at Canterbury appears to be 
distasteful alike to our Colonial and American visitors. 

The ground is now cleared for the Reform of our National Church 
as the true and best Defence against the Bishop of Rome, and that 
aggressive political faction which, for many years, has been bent on its 
destruction. 

The cry for Reform, which has now become chronic, means, as 
Bishop Creighton told us at the Peterborough Diocesan Conference in 
October, 1895, ‘‘ not so much the removal of abuses as the Progressive 
adaptation of machinery to new conditions.” He went on to explain: ‘‘I 
could conceive a plan by which Convocation would be an Ecclesiastical 
Parliament—Diocesan Conference, an Ecclesiastical County Council, 
and Ruri-decanal Conference, an Ecclesiastical District Council. In 
saying this, I, of course, mean that all Ecclesiastical legislation shall 
be laid on the table of Parliament, and shall receive the assent of the 
Crown. But Legislation which had passed through the various stages 
of discussion by representatives of those whom it had concerned, would 
be in the same position as if it had passed a general Committee.”’ 

To the same effect, the Bishop of Durham quotes the resolution of 
the Convocation of York. 

‘“‘ The Reform of the House of Convocatiop and the legal repre- 
sentation of Lay Members should precede any application fora change 
in the present process of Legislation in‘ Ecclesiastical matters.” 

And the Guardian well sums up the question before us in a leading 
article (November 3rd of last year): “It is in the last degree 
improbable that Self-government would be granted on any other terms : 
and Church Reformers must address themselves to the question treated 
by the Bishop of Durham, if they would obtain the comparative 
freedom of Legislation which they are demanding.” 
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Many of our difficulties had their origin in the old days when the 

Bishop of Rome still dominated our National Church—for, as Mr. 
Joyce tells us in his Treatise on ‘‘ England’s Sacred Synods”: “ In 
proportion as Roman influence prevailed, the authority of the 
Presbyters declined, and the Episcopal power against the inferior 
Clergy was enlarged—the National Church was crippled —her 
independence diminished by insensible degrees, and the establishment 
of such a Supremacy over her was ultimately secured as was unknown 
in the Apostles’ days, and unheard ‘of in the Primitive Church. 
The policies of all aggressors against the rights and liberties of the 
Church, whether their object is spiritual authority or the increase of 
temporal power, seem to agree in one point—that is, in the endeavour 
to depress the second Order of the Ministry, and to transfer all juris- 
diction to the hands. of a few, who can be more easily persuaded or 
more readily restrained.” (Joyce, p. 146.) 

Now, though the National Church has long been emancipated 
from the domination of the Italian Prelate, the seeds of an Autocratic 
Monarchial System, untempered by Representative Institutions, made 
it possible thus to describe the Anglican Church in a leading journal a 
generation since, with reference to the clergy of the day. ‘‘ The great 
majority of the Clergy all this century have been poor, isolated, back- 
ward in information, and outside these questions. In all these cases, 
it was everywhere a worldly clerical oligarchy combined for mutual 
advantage, and working for high preferments, that took the name of 
the Church, and lent the name of the Church of England to the leaders 
of party. The Church of England ali this time was helpless because 
unrepresented, duped and betrayed by that which called itself the Church 
Party.” 

But, within the last twenty years, what a marvellous uprising has 
taken place in the National Church! The Bishops of this generation 
are copiously blessing those whom, in 1876, they copiously banned, 
and their co-Presbyters throughout the land are claiming for the 
Church the loyal freedom of Government by Representation—realising the 
fact that when they accepted the honourable yoke of Holy Orders they 
did not cease to be English citizens—and are now taking an 
intelligent share in all questions of the day which may either assist or 
retard the growth of the Empire. 

Surely that would be a blasphemous want of faith that would 
limit the guidance of the Holy Spirit to the Councils of an Episcopal 
Autocracy, bolstered up and maintained by a selfish and narrow 
Official Bureaucracy, and deny that Grace to representative Councils 
of twenty thousand of their co-Presbyters and the millions of the 
faithful Laity. 

The late Archbishop Benson said, on a memorable occasion in the 
House of Lords, that he was not afraid of the extension of the Power 
of the People. Surely the Episcopate and their privileged officials 
might put the same confidence in their present unfranchised Co- 
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Presbyters and the faithful Laity. For the present, Convocation 
cannot, in any true sense, be accepted as representative of the National 
Church. The Convocation ot Canterbury is an effete anachronism. It 
is too feeble an affair to make itself respected by a Parliament, one half 
of the constituency of which is composed of unattached members of the 
National Church. 

To make Convocation a Church Parliament, avoiding all solution 
of continuity, it must undergo a similar reform to that which was so 
wisely taken in hand by the people of England and the House of 
Commons sixty years ago. The Lower House of Convocation must 
be purged from all ex-officioor nominated members, save the Deans of 
the Cathedrals, representing the Crown and the Cathedral Chapter. 
All the Bishops-Suffragan must be translated to their proper place in 
the Upper House—the House of the Lords Bishop. 

The 10,000 unrepresented, became unenfranchised, Curate-Priests 
must be enfranchised. Every Presbyter of five years’ standing, fit to 
become an Incumbent, must have a vote and be capable of sitting in 
the Lower House when elected. We shall cease to be troubled by 
the Curate grievance when the unbeneficed Curate-Presbyters possess 
the franchise, and can send some of their Brotherhood to sit in 
Convocation. 

The Diocese of Peterborough has been very fortunate in being 
presided over of late by two Statesmen Bishops. Bishop Creighton’s 
opinions have already been quoted. Let us now consider the opinions 
of that very eminent ecclesiastical statesman, the late Archbishop 
Magee. No man in his generation took a more active part in the 
debates on subjects affecting the Church, both in the House of Lords 
and in Convocation. Let us remember his record of seven years spent 
in fruitless debates. ‘‘ For myself I have quietly said good-bye, both 
to Parliament and to Convocation, where I only succeed in wasting 
three things—none of which I have too much of—viz., time, money, 
and temper. Convocation is too utterly ridiculous a farce for me to 
play in it any longer. For the last seven years we Bishops have been 
sitting in the back attic of the Church, grandly discussing the papering 
of it, with the house on fire in the kitchen and burglars breaking in at 
the parlour window.” (Life, Vol. II., Page 129). Again we read :— 

“* Reform of the representative assemblies of the Church must precede, I 
now see, reform of her rubrical directions. Reform of Convocation must 
come, and that ere long. It should consist of larger bodies of repre- . 
sentatives, and an abolition of old and obsolete modes of business, ¢.g., 
gravamina and the like.” 

Episcopal legislation, so often providentially obstructed in Parlia- 
ment, has not been a blessing to the National Church. Take the two 
crucial examples :— 

The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act of 1871, from the burden of 
which our Fathers in God with much prudential wisdom and fore- 


thought excluded themselves, was passed, Lord Grimthorpe tells us i“ 
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“for the benefit of Diocesan Surveyors—adopted by two or three 
Bishops, who did not understand what they were doing, from two or 
three astute Surveyors who did. The Bishops did not care to know 
their powers under the existing law, or would not try to enforce them 
as to the proper expenditure of Dilapidations money . . .” and he 
justly sums up the matter :—‘‘ People should have been left to settle 
their own affairs, as they did before.” 

By this most unrighteous Act the Bishops most grievously and 
unnecessarily impaired the Freehold Rights of the Clergy, who may 
have to suffer from the Award of a Surveyor, however negligent or 
incompetent, in the execution of his official duties. 

Of the Public Worship Regulation Act, passed ina time of panic at 
the instance of the Bishops, against the wishes of the Government and 
in spite of the warning of the wisest of the Laity (Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, and others), it is only necessary to say that it would have rent 
in twain and destroyed the National Church, had not its further execu- 
tion been stayed by the good and brave Bishop of Lincoln going down 
into the arena prepared to share the lot of his humble co-Presbyters. 

But, with a Reformed Convocation—its Lower House purged of 
all ex-officio Members, and the Upper House strengthened by the 
translation of the Suffragan Bishops, and with a duly constituted House 
of Laymen—hasty and imperfect legislation will be impossible. We 
shall possess a National Ecclesiastical Parliament adapted to the free, 
yet loyal, instincts of our race whether at home or beyond the seas. 
Quod omnes tangit ab omnibus tractum et approbari debet. 

With a Representative Church Parliament, is it too much to expect 
that, when such change has been effected in the mechanism of the 
Church, it may have an important tendency towards the ecclesiastical 
Home Reunion of the English-speaking race? ‘‘ The existence of a 
National Church makes provision for the needs of all—while it does 
not interfere with full liberty of combinations on the part of those who 
prefer other forms of worship. A general system, as large as may be, 
on the one side, surrounded with voluntary Societies on the other, 
expresses what England at present needs.” (Bishop Creighton). 

The battle against God’s enemies has not gone so easily for us of 
late that we can afford to part with one another’s help—rather, each 
should retain the uniform, the arms, and manner of fighting with evil 
which habit has made familiar to us. 

How great is the irony of the present position of our National 
Church! ‘‘ We court those,” it is well said, ‘‘ who contemptuously 
repudiate our Catholicism, and repulse those at our very doors who 
are willing to approach us with respect.” The researches of Dr. 
Hatch, in our own Communion, and of Dr. Hort, of the Congre- 
gationalists, combined with the study of Dr. Arnold’s great Pamphlet 
on Church Reform, help forward the re-adjustment of the mechanism 
of our National Church and render any recrudescence of Clerical 
Autocracy impossible. 
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We are thankful to possess an historical Episcopate. But Unity, 
not Uniformity, seems to be God’s Law in His Kingdom of Grace, as 
in His Kingdom of Nature. God forbid that, in pursuit of an inflexible 
mechanical Uniformity, we should sacrifice that Unity of Spirit for 
which our Lord prayed. 


What though their Fathers sinned and lost the Grace 
Which seals the Holy Apostolic line, 

Christ’s love o’erflows the bounds His Prophets trace 
In His revealed design. 


Israel had Seers—to them the Word is nigh. 
Shall not that Word run forth and gladness give—— 
(Lyra Apostolica). 


Our hearts yearn, our hands are stretched forth to that vast multitude 
of Englishmen, external tc our national ecclesiastical polity, who bow 
down in faith before the mystery of the Ever Blessed Trinity, as set 
forth in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds—the one, the terms of 
entrance, the other, of full communion in our National Church. Are 
they still to stand apart because we cannot agree to re-adjust the 
mechanism of our Ecclesiastical Polity? May we not hope that our 
Separatist Brothers—in the words of Dr. Arnold on Church Reform— 
“while objecting to a Prelate lording it over Christ’s Church with 
absolute authority, may readily acknowledge the limited authority of 
a Bishop, supreme in rank but controlled effectually in power” ? We 
do well thankfully to treasure our historical Episcopate; but as far as 
the continued existence of our National Church is concerned, it will 
prove to us ‘‘ Nehushtan” if we neglect to establish a Constitutional 
Government adapted to our modern democratic surroundings. One 
thing is certain, that the position of our Bishops will be greatly 
strengthened when they are surrounded and supported by the whole 
body of their loyal co-Presbyters, instead of being dependent on an 
Oligarchy—their privileged Officials—and so often compelled in their 
weakness to s¢ek direction from the public opinion of the passing 
hour. 

Another thing the Bishops may be assured of. All necessary 
disciplinary power will be fully accorded to them when its abuse is 
guarded against by a Reformed and Representative Ecclesiastical’ 
Parliament—and our Bishops have been transformed, from trembling 
autocrats tottering nakedly before every momentary blast of the 
day, into the happy condition of Constitutional Governors, whose 
authority is securely based on the decrees of the whole Estate of the 
National Church—their co-Presbyters and the faithful Laity. Always 
provided that nothing be done contrary to the rights of the Crown 
and the liberties of the English people and the Catholic Faith. 

The Church Reform League made a fatal mistake when, instead 
of sticking to Reform of Convocation and the establishment of a 
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thoroughly Representative Government, they were seduced to enter 
into the details of the Rights of Patronage, Public and Private, 
etc., etc. 

The Crown gives us now an admirable Bench of Bishops, better 
than the Clergy are ever likely to select. And if occasionally a 
Presbyter is a@Vanced to the Episcopate by some hereodox pronounce- 
ment, which may be pleasing or useful to the support of the 
Government of the day, the Grace of Consecration is soon recognised 
by his speedy and decorous conformity or the abjuration or mitigation 
of those extreme opinions which brought him into favourable notice. 
The sin of Balaam, the son of Beor, is still occasionally observed 
among the Superior Clergy. But the sin of Simon Magus is a dead 
sin. The right to present to a Benefice was first undoubtedly 
acquired by money or its equivalent. The State protects the 
beneficed person from unjust aggression. We still give similar rights 
in the case of any new endowments, and it is difficult to appreciate 
as sinful the devolving on others the privilege of nomination to a 
Benefice on the same conditions by which it was first acquired. 

The possession of a Freehold Benefice secures fixity of Tenure 
in the discharge of the spiritual office of their co-Presbyters and 
due independence, and so is a thorn in the flesh of those Bishops 
who might wish to imitate their brethren of the Roman Communion 
and march their Clergy in any direction they may please. So, year 
after year (under the plea of lack of disciplinary power), we have 
futile Episcopal Bills supported by the Episcopal Party in the House 
of Commons “for limiting the Powers of Patrons and the Rights of 
Incumbents,” to the great waste of Parliamentary time and temper. 
The freedom of the Presbyter is based on the rights of the Lay Patrons, 
Public and Private, and the incidence of the possession of a Freehold. 
As curate, a Presbyter is subject to the absolute will of the Bishop. 
When presented for Institution to a Benefice that Statute Quare 
impedit stands in the way of the exercise of autocratic powers. 
Other Communions possess Bishops as learned, as devoted, as 
munificent as our own. But the present beneficed Presbyterate is the 
peculiar glory of the National Church. A beneficed Presbyter is able 
to be an English gentleman—to keep a conscience, to dare and to do 
on the path of duty without counting heads. There is a danger lest 
the reforming zeal of some of our Bishops should destroy the liberty of 
the historical National Church, and reduce their Co-Presbyters to the 
position of tame Levites, without power to lead, to restrain, to educate 
their democratic parishioners,—sometimes over-hasty, often misin- 
formed—but not evil at heart or ungenerous, but who certainly would 
lose all respect for their Clergy when they are found at the mercy of 
any rich Squire—or bending before the breath of the opinion of the 
hour, represented by some time-serving Bishop who may be driven 
to secure popular approval by the extinction of some unpopular 
Presbyter, who is bravely resisting some howling, ignorant mob. 
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The glory of the National Church is that it is so multiform, so 
many-sided, so that with the hearty acceptance of the Catholic Creeds 
and the Sacraments of the Gospel, an infinite variety of charitable 
opinions, High, Low, and Broad, is tolerated. God forbid that, 
instead of a larger comprehension, it should ever be reduced to a dull, 
dead Uniformity of an Episcopal Sect. 

The extreme Clericals are anxious for Disestablishment in the hope 
of freeing the Church from the often very blessed restraints of the 
State. They do not regard the inestimable blessing to our Nation in 
the existence of our historical National Church. They would reduce 
to a Voluntary Body, an Episcopal Sect—one of the many competing 
Sects into which, alas! our Christianity is divided. The beneficed 
Presbyters of the National Church possess their Freeholds by the 
most ancient tenure of Service to the State,—a Service bound to be 
given freely to every baptised Christian in the land. It is the duty of 
all loyal Presbyters, as servants of the State, to defend and uphold our 
National Church, so that it may continue, as in times past, to be the 
religious conscience of the Nation, the Standard of our Christian 
Faith, the Ark of our Social Life, and the best and strongest con- 
servative of true freedom in this Realm of England. 

But now is the time of our Visitation. Will the Bishops and 
their officials, the Party of Privilege, be sufficiently strong to prevent 
the establishment of a full and adequate, comprehensive reconstruction 
of the mechanism of the Government of our National Church? If so, 
her doom is sealed. By God’s Ordinance, whether we look to Nature 
or the structure of Human Society, all organisations are doomed to 
perish when they have no longer the power or the will to adapt them- 
selves to their environment. Alas! that from want of faith, men 
should continue to manacle the National Church within the strait 
garment of the respected Fathers of centuries long buried. 

The recreative Spirit of God, as from the beginning, is moving 
over the face of the waters, and amid all manifold changes we may 
still hear—if we will listen—the Voice of God to our comfort, and 
the strengthening of our faith— 

“‘ Behold I make all things new.” 

“« un AaBovres ras émayyedas dAda ToppwHev airas iSovres” 


Francis HuGH DEANE. 

















The Bridge of Souls 


I stood where a grey church tower 
O’ershadows the wayward Wye, 

And the spirit within me drifted 
As a dove in a dreamy sky; 


I spurned the dull earth beneath me, 
I trode not the churchyard green, 
While there passed in review before me 
A weird and majestic scene. 


From grave and from vault came streaming 
From beneath the embattled eaves, 

The souls of that ancient hamlet, 
And they grouped like silvery sheaves. 


Their features and forms translucent 
I seemed as of yore to remember, 
In the varying shapes of the cloudlets, 
Or the fire’s expiring ember. 


Yet these shadowy beings were real, 
Though moulded in ghostly fashion ; 

I could tell by each spirit’s outline 
The tale of its ruling passion. 


This man you have met in the market, 
His wife, in the village street, 

These lads have danced on the greensward, 
To the trip of their lasses’ feet. 


The Parson in stole and surplice, 

Squire, Yeoman, and Blacksmith and Keeper, 
The Miller, the Shepherd, the Woodreve, 

You may recognise every sleeper. 


Yet others of eldern story, 
The Friar with his scapular lean, 
The Archer, the Outlaw, the Minstrel, 
The Jew with his gaberdine. 
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The maiden forlorn with her nightshade, 
The priest in biretta and cope, 

A gay cavalier with his wassail, 
A murderer trailing his rope. 


The villain who ruined the maiden, 
The knight of the saltire red, 

The churl, and the lord and the lady, 
The traitor with severed head. 


The saint and the sinner, the noble, 
The base, and the weak, and the bold, 
A baby who lived but a second, 
Its mother a hundred years old. 


Far more than the registers reckon 

In their tattered and moth-eaten pages 
Arose this motly assemblage, 

The garnered crop of the ages. 


And the gaze of the spirits was wistful, 
As they solemnly flitted away 

From the churchyard rude with its tomb-stones, 
Their long—long yesterday. 


They trooped with the sough of a Zephyr, 
As warriors ready to march ; 

While I saw float above the river 
A soft and celestial arch. 


And anon—as a dazzling rainbow 
From a darkling cloud shall arise— 
It dimly revealed in the distance 
The glories of Paradise. 


’Twas a bridge for the souls in ether, 
Of mighty majestic span, 

And a sentinel stood before it, 
In form as the Son of Man. 


His shadow encompassed the heavens, 
His eye flashed a fearsome fire, 

There was that in his mien to betoken 
The force of a righteous ire. 


I looked—and beneath me the river 
Had turned to vapour and blood, 
While dragons, in countless numbers, 

Upreared their crests from its flood ; 
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And swift from their tongues, as arrows, 
They shot forth volumes of flame, 
And withal, the semblances filthy 
Of lust, and deceit, and shame. 


And below that bridge of the spirits 
There gaped a bottomless pit, 

And the flames, and the filth, andthe horror 
As a whirpool rolled into it. 


Then each one of that shadowy concourse 
With grave-clothes shrouded his face, 

For the wrath of the Lamb was as lightning, 
And ended the day of Grace. 


And, lo! from the old Church Tower 
Rang forth a clarion’s blast ; 

And the listening souls obedient, 
To the marge of the river passed. 


And the Sun turned black in the noon-day, 
And the Moon was as darkling blood, 
And the Stars, in myriad showers, 


Fell from heaven as a water-flood. 


Naught appeared save the lambent whirlpool, 
And above it that gorgeous bridge, 

With the tremulous host of the spirits, 
As they trooped to the river’s ridge. 


One by one they approached in silence 
The Judge of the living-dead, 

And there fell, as they entered The Presence, 
A veil from each spirit’s head ; 


And its heart, in its naked pulsation, 

Was revealed through a shadowy breast ; 
While upon it the eye of the Master 

Was rivetted as in quest. 


For the soul that had loved and suffered 
Had chosen the better part, 

And the test of its truth or falsehood 
Was the warmth of the human heart. 


Then first of that company spectral, 
As a chieftain leading the van, 

There stooped and staggered in anguish, 
An old and decrepit man. 
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A morning and mid-day of labour 
Had yielded an evening of pain, 

He had learnt from humanity’s teaching 

The lesson to die is gain. 











A pauper, an eyesore, a wastrel, 
Out of sight, and full well out of mind; 

No tablet recorded the virtues 

Whereby he excelled mankind. 






Yet One there was who had writ them 
In letters incarnadine, 

And He cried, to the witnessing spirits : 

‘* The heart of this soul is Mine!” 







** Unto Me he came with a burden, 
Too heavy for man to bear, 

And I deigned, for the service he gave Me, 

That weariful weight to share. 








‘** Henceforward, when night was darkest, 
My light was his secret Sun ; 

And the deeds he did in the body 

Were such as I would have done. 






“For the naked he parted his garment, 
His crust was the hungry’s fare, 

Of his cup he gave to the thirsty, 

To the sorry an angel’s care. 








“We were one, I and he, on the journey, 
We were one at bed and at board. 

Well done, good and faithful servant, 

Enter into the joy of thy Lord!” 








Then, ere ever the blessing was finished, 
That being, decrepit and old, 

Shone forth as the sun in his splendour, 

Angelical to behold ; 







And he passed o’er the bridge of salvation, 
The first-born, the brightest, the best, 

To seek on the wings of the morning 

The royal realms of the blest. 







And anon, from the spheres in sweetness, 
Welled upward the Lamb’s new song, 

It rose and it hushed in concord, 

As the spirit was wafted along. 
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Its strains overwhelmed as a filtre 
In the lull and thrill of their measure, 
Till the burdened ear was inebriate 
With a surfeit of purest pleasure. 


It ceased. And I saw in my vision 
Yet another spirit essay 

To pass that Sentinel Godlike, 
The Guard of the Pilgrims’ way. 


This soul came arrayed in purple, 
His shroud was of linen fine, 

And he bore in his hands the record 
Of gifts and graces divine. 


A monument lofty recited, 
How within his allotted span 

He had conquered the Kingdom of Mammon, 
And was crownéd the typical man. 


A demigod not more perfect 
With never of evil a taint, 
His life was the life of a hero, 
His death was the death of a saint. 


And he tramped with a boastful demeanour, 
As a plaintiff claiming his right, 

But the Sentinel cast upon him 
A prism of piercing light ; 


And the epitaph’s trumpeted virtues, 
A flatterer’s fulsome lie, 

They fell and they crumbled to atoms 
Beneath that unerring Eye. 


And a voice as of many waters 
Poured an avalanche in the ear 

Of the soul, as an aspen, a-quiver 
In an ecstacy of fear. 


“‘ This bridge,” it murmured, “ is builded 
Of the hues of surpassing love, 

And it offers a bounteous passage 
To the many mansions above. 
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‘‘ But along the path of the holy 
May traverse those Spirits alone, 

Who, in storm and in still, have known Me, 
Whom I, as a friend, have known. 


‘Dost thou bring for a votive offering 
This tale of emblazoned sepulture, 

When thy mouth was the mouth of the locust, 
And thy hand but the claw of the vulture ? 


“Not a fibre I find of mercy 
In the veins of thy hateful heart, 

As thy hand hath done to thy brethren, 
Be it done unto thee. Depart!” 


A hush. Then doomed and dumb-stricken 
That soul from the river’s brink 

As lightning was hurled, and I saw it 
In a tideway of torment sink. 


While aloft, as an elegy brazen, 
The clang of the bell forth rolled, 
And the second death of a spirit 
In knell funereal tolled. 


And lo! from the Dragons’ gorges 
Belched forth in chorus a cry 
As of hate, and triumph, and fury, 

With Satanic mockery. 


And the wail of the lost was stifled 
By the fiery whir]pool’s roar, 

Till my brain grew dazed with the horror 
It could bear to behold no more. 


Enough. The blackness and darkness, 
The bridge for the blessed soul ; 

The igneous stream of the river, 
Uprolled as a mystic scroll. 


And the vision etherial vanished 
From the retina of mine eye, 

And the church reappeared with its tower, 
And the diamond-spangled Wye. 


It was over. My heart beat strangely 
To the pulse of its fitful breath, 
For the Bridge of Souls I had gazed on 
Was a shadow of Life and Death. 
CoMPTON READE. 


























The Dietary of the Twentieth Century 


THERE are few subjects of more deeply fascinating interest than food. 

The earliest savage pricked up his ears at the sound of munching 
jaws, and, even to-day, the smell from soup kitchens will attract 
hungry urchins from far and wide. 

Throw but a bowl of food into a hen run, and all the ruffling 
cockerels will stop their deadly battles and cry a truce until the food 
problem is solved. 

Cats will give up their entrancing melodies and leave their 
rhapsodies to the moon if a rat comes on the scene, or the odour of a 
red herring wafts up on the evening air. 

Food is ever a question that will “draw,” and, from the far-oft 
garden of Eden to the millennial paradise, we find that food plays a 
large part in the literature, in the history, in the poetry, the painting, 
and even in the prophetic aspirations of every race. 

In the Edenic narrative, man began his existence as a fruit eater, 
and, in the apocalyptic vision, the picture of fruit comes in again as the 
ultimate dietary of the race. 

In the intermediary stage, we are building up our lives and 
moulding the destinies of the races that will follow, and it is well for 
us, therefore, to turn an occasional thought to the evolution of dietary - 
as best fitting man for his development towards the ideal. 

It goes without saying that no upward progress can be made 
without many attacks being received. The old conservative spirit, 
which’ is largely developed in the savage, and is only slowly got rid of 
by the scientist, will show itself sooner or later and kindle anew the 
fires of the Inquisition in some form or another. 

Just lately, a champion of the dying school of dietetics has raised 
a loud cry, but I am glad of it, for it has stirred people up to think, 
and the more they think the more likely they are to progress. 

Sir Henry Thompson has attacked the new spirit that is abroad, 
and in ‘The Nineteenth Century” for April and June, has said the best 
that can be said for the old, dying custom, and has turned the 
strongest artillery that is known against the growing giant of 
the dawn. 

The gist of the articles in “‘ The Nineteenth Century,” may be 
summed up under the following heads :— 

(1) Vegetarianism is a misleading title when animal products 
like milk and cheese and eggs are included, for a Vegetarian 
should live only on the products of the Vegetable kingdom. 
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(2) Since the human race commences life by living on milk, 
there is strong a priort evidence that man was not intended to 
be exclusively vegetarian. 

(3) Food is a question very much of climate, and, while 
Vegetarianism may be all very well in the tropics, it is injurious 
in the temperate zones and impossible in the arctic. 

(4) The proteid obtained from flesh food is far more readily 
digested than that obtained from the Vegetable kingdom. 

(5) Evolution is towards omnivorism, so that to restrict the 
dietary of the human race is a retrogressive step. 

And lastly, 

(6) Man is a temporary vice-providence, and manifests his 
beneficence by giving life to countless animals, which he breeds 
for the purposes of food, and, therefore, flesh-eating is to be 
encouraged in the interests of the animals themselves. 

It would be unfair to recall passages from his previous writings 
in favour of Vegetarianism, for every man has a right to change his 
views, and the virtue of consistency is often but a doubtful cloak for 
the vices of sterility and stagnation. I am not anxious to prove that 
Sir Henry Thompson is inconsistent, but that Vegetarianism is a 
movement not out of harmony with what is best for the race, and 
one that is based upon arguments which Sir Henry Thompson has 
not. refuted. 

I have answered these attacks in the August number of “ The 
Nineteenth Century,” so that I need only say here that Vegetarianism 
does not mean “‘ vegetable-eating,”’ but the living on foods which tend 
towards vitality (vegeto: I vitalise, I give vigour to). 

The early pioneers of the movement excluded fish, flesh and fowl; 
and to-day we can see that they were right, for there is a great line 
of cleavage at this point. The great problem of destroying lives of 
high development comes in here, as well as the physiological problem 
of adaptations of organs to a carnivorous dietary, and the pathological 
problems of gout and rheumatism and kindred diseases, as caused by 
the products of katabolism in animal foods. 

The use of milk and eggs and animal products, is on another plane 
of ethics, another plane of science, and another plane of instinct; 
and therefore, for the moment, has nothing to do with the broad 
line of a Vegetarianism which pledges to abstinence from fish, flesh, 
and fowl. 

As to Problem II., it is of common, everyday, scheolboy knowledge 
that every mammalian animal begins life drinking milk, and it is only 
when its adult organs develope that animals become divided off into 
herbivores, or grass-eaters ; carnivores, or flesh-eaters; and frugivores, 
or fruit-eaters. 

Adult man is classed by comparative anatomists with the latter, 
and it is as a fruit-eater, then, that man comes most closely into kin- 
ship with his origin and his ultimate. 
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The Climate Problem is solved for us everyday, if we will examine 
the food of the fine Scottish peasantry of the last hundred years, or 
wanderein snow-clad Siberia, or travel through Poland, Russia, or 
Sweden. It is possible to learn that the stalwarts of the human race, 
the hardy peasantry of hardy climes, have always been more 
vegetarians in practice than even the luxurious classes have been in 
principle.* 

I was much struck with the warning issued by the war 
correspondent of ‘‘ The Times”’ as to the fighting material of which 
the Turkish army is composed, a warning which England would do 
well to remember at the present moment when the Cretan trouble 
sees the possibility of Englishmen and Turks being found fighting 
face to face in the war which seems always on the point of beginning. 
The writer says: 

“‘Endeavouring to discover what proportion of the troops 
passing through on their way to the front had fallen sick and been left 
behind, I was astonished to find how small that number was, not °5 


per cent. 
“‘ The great mass had come hundreds of miles from the interior of 


Asia Minor, travelling either by road or in cattle trucks; they had then 
a sea voyage of one or two days, and, finally, more road and more 
train with very little rest in between. 


* I have attached a few extracts that I have hurriedly culled in my idle reading 
during the last week or two. They could be multiplied a thousand-fold to show that 
the hardy, healthy dackdone of the world is made up of those who are really vegetarian 
in practice. 

The Basuto can support life on very little. When a man is travelling, he carries 
his commissariat for any distance on his back. He takes a quart of maize, or Indian 
corn, burns it, and then grinds it very fine. A teaspoonful of this in a pint of water 
serves him for meal three times a day. This is enough to sustain a Basuto for a 
long time.—Among Boers and Basutos. By Fanny Barkley, p. 64. 

And yet the stamina produced by this vegetarian dietary is such that, as the 
writer says in another place, “The wounded Basutos can always ride away, their 
vital power is extraordinary, and I’ve seen a man ride some distance with a shot 
through his lung even.”—Jéid., p. 164. 

We need but read the history of Soudan to find that the Dervishes are 
capable of a dash, endurance, courage, and vitality which can barely be surpassed, 
and yet their dietary is so largely vegetarian that their extraordinary vigour cannot 
be attributed to the meat they eat. 

The various reporters who went through the Turko-Russian war and the Turko- 
Greekish war were unanimous upon the wonderful endurance and power to recover 
from the severest wounds which characterised the soldiers drawn from a vegetarian 
stock. 

“Wine and bread appeared to be the staple food of the people; meat, we 
found, had to be ordered ; and the traveller does not generally stay long enough in 
place to benefit by the execution of a lamb.—Zwo Roving Englishwomen in 
Greece. By Isabel J. Armstrong (Sampson Low & Co., 1893, page 1). 

“ Somehow that native dish last night had completely put us off, and we 
refused so much as to look at lamb, or anything that appertained to the lamb. 
‘What, no meat!’ cried our guide ; ‘all English eat so much meat, and drink so 
much wine !—meat and wine, wine and meat, that was the English !”—/é7d.,, p. 75. 
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“It showed at once that the general stamina was very sound, due, 
no doubt, to the remarkably healthy life the peasants lead in the 
provinces, and perhaps to their abstemiousness, for their physical 
wants are very small; bread and water—the latter frequently far from 
clean—being sufficient to support the majority ... . syphilis was 
almost nil.”"—With the Turkish Army in Thessaly. By Clive Bigham, 
(Macmillan, 1897, p. 10.) 

“‘ They (the Turks), are, to start with, good fighters; they are very 
enduring ; they have immense marching powers; they carry nothing 
but their rifle, ammunition, and water-bottle (at a pinch they will 
dispense with this last) ; they are contented with the hardest life; they 
neither need nor want stimulants, nor pleasure ; and they enjoy battle. 
Add to this, if you can, really brave, capable, and acceptable officers ; 
increase the organisation to the utmost pitch of proficiency (this is 
merely a mechanical matter—vide the progress of the Russians) ; impart 
a thorough moral and physical training to all ranks, and you will have 
the most exceptionally strong army that has ever been let loose on the 
earth. When the next Alexander or the next Napoleon arises, he will 
find this out, and he will lead either the Chinese or the Turks; if he 
do so, he will obtain all that his ambition may desire, and the world 
can only pray that he may be sufficiently civilized not to desire whole- 
sale devastation.” —Ibid, p. 122. 

The position taken up that proteid of flesh is more readily digested 
than is the proteid of fruit and vegetables, is no argument as to its value. 

Alcohol is very rapidly absorbed, but that is only important when 
you want a stimulant to act with great rapidity. 

Stay is of more value than speed, and a substance of which the 
nutriment is slowly extracted and absorbed, may be far more valuable 
to the human economy than food of which all the nutriment is taken 
up rapidly, and taken up, too, together with extractives which are 
stimulative.and even poisonous.* 

To the hardy peasant, living on coarse foods, the word dyspepsia has 
no meaning. It is only to the hyper-civilised man, who always feeds on 
foods “‘ easy of digestion,” that this fiend is so terrible and relentless. 


*It must not be forgotten that the waste products of living cells are injurious to 
the cells that produced them and to cells of a similar character, and, if taken in large 
quantities or in a concentrated form, they may prove distinctly poisonous. For 
example, it has often been noticed that the flesh of animals that have undergone 
much exhaustion, agony, or fright, causes-symptoms of acute poisoning in people who 
have eaten freely of it. 

Speaking of dyspepsia and scrofulous children, Dr. Wilson Fox says: “All 
indigestible substances are to be carefully eschewed, and the amount of animal food 
is to be strictly limited until marked improvement in the digestion has taken place, 
. ... I have known the most obstinate, irritative dyspepsias of this nature speedily 
yield under a diet from which, during nine weeks, animal food has been almost 
entirely excluded, and the patient restricted to the use of light farinaceous puddings 
and bread and milk.—7he Diagnosis and Treatment of the Varieties of Dyspepsia 
(Macmillan and Co., 1867, p. 224). 

VOL. IV ; 4 
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The fifth point is surely in antagonism to the latest revelations of 
science’) Sir Henry Thompson suggests that evolution points 
towards omnivorism as a higher platform than a restricted dietary. 
But I would contend that the reading of science is entirely the 
reverse. 

The old Chaldean fable tells how Ishtar went down to Hades to 
recover her loved and lost one, Tammuz. As she came to each gate, 
she was stripped of something, until, at last, she stood naked before 
the God of the kingdom of the dead. 

So too we, as we go back down the evolutionary scale, find that, 
at each stage towards the primeval bioplasm, something is left behind. 

Backwards we go towards simplicity of substance and nakedness 
of cell; forwards, we find step by step is crowned with increasing 
complexity of organs and fulness of protection. 

Side by side with this we find the progress of selection. 

If we take the amoeba as a type of lowly life, we find omnivorism 
in its complete form. The amceba will take and wrap into its 
protoplasm, foods organic and inorganic, vegetable or animal. Its 
ideal is that of world-wide feeding. It would doubtless echo Sir 
Henry Thompson’s position that to restrict its domain of dietary would 
be a retrogressive step, but, watching far over the sons of the past 
and the progress of cosmic life, we see that the amceba would be wrong 
in its supposition. 

The higher we go in the scale of life the more we find selection 
taking the place of omnivorism. The more complex the organism the 
greater its selective capacity. “Selection” then rather than 
**omnivorism ” should be the watch cry of the human race evolving 
upward. 

The ethical and zsthetical instincts of the race support this, for 
many foods, which, in barbarous times, were looked upon as fit for 
conquerors, are now rightly considered as loathsome and disgusting 
and unfit for any human to use.~ The force of “‘ selection ” is moving 
the race, and, little by little, the very thought of eating the dead bodies 
of the slaughtered is becoming repulsive, in spite of all the articles 
which are written to prove the beauty of an unrestricted dietary. 

It may not be the fashion to-day to reverence old age, or to pay 
the respect formerly due to the shades of ancestors and the scions of 
pedigree families; yet it may be not uninteresting to remind the man 
who calls for a lobster salad that he is about to devour a descendant 
of the earliest type of highly organized life of which we have any 
certain evidence. 

If we turn to the rocks made up from the slime of the Cambrian 
seas, we find that even here the crustacea existed, and that the trilobite 
of then had an organization almost as complex in nerve and muscle as 
his descendant lobster and crab of to-day. 

Man is but a mushroom beside this family, and his pedigree, 
compared with theirs, like a modern palace beside the granite hills, 
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yet he tortures them without compunction, and swallows them without 
a qualm; but the more that science becomes a part of the common 
stock of knowledge, and the kinship of all life becomes more and more 
deeply impressed, one is sure that sentiment will have its weight, and 
the horror of eating relatives, however remote, will become impossible. 

There are still some islands where the filial younger generations 
believe it to be their duty, as well as their privilege, to eat their 
superannuated parents, and the aged relatives resignedly acquiesce 
and voluntarily join the rations of the community; but most nations 
consider this somewhat barbarous, and are willing to sacrifice 
economy to sentiment. 

The same force will eventually free the much-tortured crustacean, 
and will leave him to live and die in peace.* 

The vice-providence argument is a subtle one, but, if it were true, 
we should go back to the old Roman rights of patria potestas in their 
harshest form. 

If man, by breeding animals, can be said to give life to them, and 
if life is the most precious of all possessions, then, undoubtedly, he is 
the greatest benefactor who breeds the greatest number of lives. 

The holy beggar who swarms with life is really as saintly as 
his worshippers would make him out to be! 

What a dilemma we are in. It is solemnly argued that life is an 
immeasurable treasure ; that to have lived (even if agony accompanies 
ever and death rapidly follows) is not to be compared for a moment 
with the negation of not having lived; that the breeder gives life; 
that therefore the breeder who breeds for the butcher is the modern 
and incarnate representative of Divine power and goodness and 
beneficence ! 

How happy must those breeders be who have only been breeding 
bullocks for the market, and whose wives and little ones have turned 
away their heads in silent sympathy and sorrow when they have seen 
the herds driven off by stick, and dog, and lash, to travel footsore and 
thirst-anguished to cruel market pens and still more terrible slaughter- 
houses and abattoirs ! 

They may now take heart and courage, and bid their wives and 
children no longer sympathise and sorrow, but teach them to 
look upon their husbands and fathers in awe and wonder and 
almost in worship, for they—the breeders—are the modern make of 
vice-providences ! é' 

The butchers and the slaughtermen should surely, too, have a 
niche in this new temple of modern theology ! 

If it be such a great thing to breed animals, and if the breeder, by 


* Many people are quite unaware of the boiling alive, the tearing away t he skin 
from the shrinking, sensitive “quick,” the application of pungent chemicals to the 
living bodies of lobsters, crabs, oysters, turtles, etc., that goes on to-day, or they 
would rise in revolt and refuse to have part or lot in such things. 
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the fact (?) of giving them life, has the right to take away this life, how 
and when he will, and yet remain a great benefactor, what may not 
be said about breeding human beings? 

The father at once takes up the position accorded to him in the 
Twelve Tables of Early Rome. He is the creator of the family. He 
has the right of life and death and torture over his children, and, even 
if he exercise it to the most barbarous degree, yet must they thank 
him with grateful reverence, for he is their ‘“‘ vice-providence ”—he 
has given them the inestimable gift of Life ! 

Either the primitive savage was right in his practices or the 
modern scientist is wrong in his theories. 

I believe that the dietary of the twentieth century will be the 
result of a combination of experience, science, instinct, and ethics. 

Experience proves that the best physique is obtained, and the 
best and most sustained work is done, by that part of the human race 
which subsists upon fruits, grains, nuts, pulses, vegetables, and animal 
products. 

It proves that, for spasmodic efforts of leonine strength, a flesh 
dietary is best fitted, but for untiring, patient energy and real, 
sustained stamina, the vegetarian animal carries away the palm.* 

Science proves that man, by his anatomy, should be classed at the 
head of the anthropoid apes among the frugivores, and not with the 
carnivorous tiger or the omnivorous hog ! 

The type remains permanent, even after centuries of experiment- 
ing with flesh foods. If these foods had been for the good of the 
human race, we should have expected to have found a gradual adapta- 
tion towards the carnivorous type. 

Instinct remains as the guide of every child that is born. Instinct 
bids the kitten to eat flesh, the lamb to eat grass, and the child to eat 
fruits ! 

Finally, ethics are pleading with a voice growing daily in force 
as in sweetness, for a realization of the dreams of prophet, poet, and 
painter alike—pleading for the incoming of the Golden Age of 
Humanity when the lion, in man, shall lie down besides the lamb, and 
no longer thirst for its flesh and its blood—when affection shall take 
beneath the human egis all that can suffer and feel pain, and when 
the kinship of all beautiful lives shall be recognised and reverenced. 

The dietary of the coming century shall be in harmony with its 
aspirations and the human race will vegetare. 

JosIAH OLDFIELD. 


* The hard work of the world is done by horses, oxen, asses, camels, elephants, 
reindeer, and not by lions, tigers, cats, or dogs. The German long-distance walking 
matches have proved the superior stay and stamina of Vegetarians. The Scottish 
peasantry have been for centuries practically Vegetarians, and now their national 
constitution is so developed that Scotchmen are found at the top all the world over. 
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III.—A CRUISE IN THE ORKNEYS AND THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


It is somewhat difficult to avoid the mention of names in relating 
personal experiences, but, in the chapters which have preceded this 
the writer has frequently done so in order to avoid giving offence, or in 
any way compromising individuals who are now actively engaged in 
political affairs. But an exception must be made when the good faith 
of the writer is called in question, and, as this has been done by more 
than one leading newspaper, it may interest readers of these reminis- 
cences to learn that the scene of the bribery, referred to in Chapter I., 
was Pontefract, and that the allusions, in Chapter II., to the retention 
of ‘gate money” had especial reference to one particular case when 
the faith of two members of the present Government was certainly 
pledged to secure a title for a generous supporter who subscribed large 
sums to the party funds on the strength of an honourable understand- 
ing. The facts are absolutely indisputable, and no doubt at all exists 
that the refusal to fulfil that promise constitutes an offence which 
pag be called by very hard names in commercial circles. Verbum 
sap. Gc. 

In this chapter I shall deal more particularly with electioneering 
in some of the more remote constituencies of the United Kingdom, 
beginning with Orkney and Shetland. It was my privilege to 
accompany Mr. William Younger, now member for an English con- 
stituency, who contested the Orkneys in 1892. Mr. Younger went round 
the islands ina steam yacht, and visited numerous places where the feet 
of politicians had seldom or never trod before. Still, it was wonderful 
to find how many people there were in these remote regions with an 
intelligent knowledge of politics—thoroughly up-to-date with their 
information, and often much better acquainted with the principles 
underlying political problems than busy people in the centres of 
population. The latter often derive their whole stock of political 
knowledge from the daily and weekly press; but the thoughtful 
Orcadian and the intelligent Shetlander, having longer hours of quiet 
leisure, can give something more than a cursory glance at the news- 
papers, and can atone for the absence of political meetings by studying 
political problems through the medium of the foremost thinkers and 
writers of the day. Hence, although it was regarded as a standard 
joke that Mr. Hoare, the banker, who previously contested this con- 
stituency, should have addressed a small meeting of farmers, near 
Stromness, in Orkney, on the subject of bi-metallism, it does not follow 
that none of his audience were able to appreciate his remarks. 
Probably a much larger number, in proportion, understood the bearings 
of the question than would have been the case with an average York- 
shire or Forfarshire popular audience. 

Mr. Younger, however, did not tax the capacity of the Orcadians 
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the fact (?) of giving them life, has the right to take away this life, how 
and when he will, and yet remain a great benefactor, what may not 
be said about breeding human beings ? 

The father at once takes up the position accorded to him in the 
Twelve Tables of Early Rome. He is the creator of the family. He 
has the right of life and death and torture over his children, and, even 
if he exercise it to the most barbarous degree, yet must they thank 
him with grateful reverence, for he is their ‘‘ vice-providence ’—he 
has given them the inestimable gift of Life ! 

Either the primitive savage was right in his practices or the 
modern scientist is wrong in his theories. 

I believe that the dietary of the twentieth century will be the 
result of a combination of experience, science, instinct, and ethics. 

Experience proves that the best physique is obtained, and the 
best and most sustained work is done, by that part of the human race 
which subsists upon fruits, grains, nuts, pulses, vegetables, and animal 
products. 

It proves that, for spasmodic efforts of leonine strength, a flesh 
dietary is best fitted, but for untiring, patient energy and real, 
sustained stamina, the vegetarian animal carries away the palm.* 

Science proves that man, by his anatomy, should be classed at the 
head of the anthropoid apes among the frugivores, and not with the 
carnivorous tiger or the omnivorous hog ! 

The type remains permanent, even after centuries of experiment- 
ing with flesh foods. If these foods had been for the good of the 
human race, we should have expected to have found a gradual adapta- 
tion towards the carnivorous type. 

Instinct remains as the guide of every child that is born. Instinct 
bids the kitten to eat flesh, the lamb to eat grass, and the child to eat 
fruits ! 

Finally, ethics are pleading with a voice growing daily in force 
as in sweetness, for a realization of the dreams of prophet, poet, and 
painter alike—pleading for the incoming of the Golden Age of 
Humanity when the lion, in man, shall lie down besides the lamb, and 
no longer thirst for its flesh and its blood—when affection shall take 
beneath the human egis all that can suffer and feel pain, and when 
the kinship of all beautiful lives shall be recognised and reverenced. 

The dietary of the coming century shall be in harmony with its 
aspirations and the human race will vegetare. 

JosIAH OLDFIELD. 


* The hard work of the world is done by horses, oxen, asses, camels, elephants, 
reindeer, and not by lions, tigers, cats, or dogs. The German long-distance walking 
matches have proved the superior stay and stamina of Vegetarians. The Scottish 
peasantry have been for centuries practically Vegetarians, and now their national 
constitution is so developed that Scotchmen are found at the top all the world over. 
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III.—A CRUISE IN THE ORKNEYS AND THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


It is somewhat difficult to avoid the mention of names in relating 
personal experiences, but, in the chapters which have preceded this» 
the writer has frequently done so in order to avoid giving offence, or in 
any way compromising individuals who ‘are now actively engaged in 
political affairs. But an exception must be made when the good faith 
of the writer is called in question, and, as this has been done by more 
than one leading newspaper, it may interest readers of these reminis- 
cences to learn that the scene of the bribery, referred to in Chapter I., 
was Pontefract, and that the allusions, in Chapter II., to the retention 
of “‘ gate money” had especial reference to one particular case when 
the faith of two members of the present Government was certainly 
pledged to secure a title for a generous supporter who subscribed large 
sums to the party funds on the strength of an honourable understand- 
ing. The facts are absolutely indisputable, and no doubt at all exists 
that the refusal to fulfil that promise constitutes an offence which 
poy be called by very hard names in commercial circles. Verbum 
sap. Gc. 

In this chapter I shall deal more particularly with electioneering 
in some of the more remote constituencies of the United Kingdom, 
beginning with Orkney and Shetland. It was my privilege to 
accompany Mr. William Younger, now member for an English con- 
stituency, who contested the Orkneys in 1892. Mr. Younger went round 
the islands ina steam yacht, and visited numerous places where the feet 
of politicians had seldom or never trod before. Still, it was wonderful 
to find how many people there were in these remote regions with an 
intelligent knowledge of politics—thoroughly up-to-date with their 
information, and often much better acquainted with the principles 
underlying political problems than busy people in the centres of 
population. The latter often derive their whole stock of political 
knowledge from the daily and weekly press; but the thoughtful 
Orcadian and the intelligent Shetlander, having longer hours of quiet 
leisure, can give something more than a cursory glance at the news- 
papers, and can atone for the absence of political meetings by studying 
political problems through the medium of the foremost thinkers and 
writers of the day. Hence, although it was regarded as a standard 
joke that Mr. Hoare, the banker, who previously contested this: con- 
stituency, should have addressed a small meeting of farmers, near 
Stromness, in Orkney, on the subject of bi-metallism, it does not follow 
that none of his audience were able to appreciate his remarks. 
Probably a much larger number, in proportion, understood the bearings 
of the question than would have been the case with an average York- 
shire or Forfarshire popular audience. 

Mr. Younger, however, did not tax the capacity of the Orcadians 
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and Shetlanders by disquisitions on intricate questions, but contented 
himself with addressing the electors 1n plain, simple language on the 
most pressing questions of the hour. Local matters naturally 
interested the islanders most; and even Home Rule and the existence 
of the House of Lords had to take a back seat when questions of piers 
and boatslips and kelp-burning were under consideration. Living 
apart from the majority of their countrymen, and being wholly 
dependent on the resources of these little islands for their livelihood, it 
is small wonder that their own immediate wants and necessities should 
have the first call upon their interest. So the friends of the Unionist 
Candidate did their best to acquaint him with the merits of the various 
local claims, and also with the requirements of the crofting and fishing 
populations. Upon one of these occasions, when the question of 
“‘ kelp ’’—that is the extraction of chemical products from seaweed—had 
been discussed ad nauseam, Mr. Younger ventured ona mild protest. He 
reminded his friends that he was to discuss the question fully at his 
meetings, and said that he did not wish to have ‘kelp to breakfast, 
kelp to dinner, and kelp to supper afterwards! ” 

At some places, when political meetings were up till then unknown, 
there was considerable hesitation in conducting the formal business of 
the occasion.. At one place, where we met in a barn and sat upon 
beams of wood propped up at either end on barrels, the Chairman of 
the meeting—a Presbyterian minister—seemed somewhat nervous on 
rising to his feet. He first got up and then sat down again. Then 
he turned to me and said in an agitated whisper, “Is it the correct 
thing to open the meeting with prayer?” I said, ‘‘ Just as you like.” 
And so the meeting was opened with prayer. Whether a special 
blessing followed that prayer or not it would be difficult to say; for 
what we should have considered a tangible blessing our Chairman 
would have regarded in quite another light, being on the other side in 
politics. This he made manifest at the close of Mr. Younger’s speech, 
for, as no member of the audience rose to catechise the candidate, the 
rev. Chairman elected to do so himself, and some of his questions were 
of a somewhat virulent and personal character. One of them, by way 
of illustration, was, “ Are you connected, either directly or indirectly, 
with the sale of Younger’s Pale Ale?” Mr. Younger might quite 
properly have declined to answer a question put in such a form (and 
by the Chairman of the meeting, too), but he good-naturedly replied, 
‘I only wish that I was—they are paying splendid dividends! ” 

Upon another occasion, at Stromness, a man got up with a string 
of questions, some of them relating to matters quite apart from politics, 
He had occupied about twenty minutes, when the audience got impatient, 
and the Chairman told him he must postpone the rest of his inquiries. 
Mr. Younger added, ‘‘I shall be pleased to meet the gentleman to- 
morrow and answer the rest of his questions, if he will come to see 
me.” The gentleman took him at his word. Next morning, about 7 
o’clock, when I was walking up and down the deck of the yacht then 
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lying at anchor in Stromness Bay, a boat pulled out from the shore and 
rowed straight to the side of the vessel. It was our friend of the 
previous evening. ‘Are you Mr. Younger?” he shouted up. ‘‘ No; 
Mr Younger is taking his bath. Do you wish to see him?” “ Yes, I 
have seventeen questions still to ask him. When will he be ready ?” 
“You had better come back after breakfast,” I answered; ‘‘ say about 
10 o'clock.” So he came back, and asked his seventeen questions in 
the cabin of *‘ The Fingal.” I forgot all the others, but one particular 
question remains in my memory—“ What is the candidate’s opinion of 
infant baptism?” And he meant it, too, quite seriously. 

Life on board a yacht is generally supposed to be one of the 
pleasantest things imaginable. And so it is when you are sailing 
under sunny skies, cruising about leisurely from one port to another, 
and remaining in shelter when the wind howls and the waves run 
high. But it is a totally different matter, as we found to our 
cost, when you have to set sail in all weathers. No matter whether 
it is rough or smooth, wet or dry, clear or misty, if the meetings are 
arranged, the candidate must be there at the time appointed or 
he will certainly lose votes. The people have frequently to walk or 
drive long distances, perhaps twenty miles, to the place of meeting, 
and naturally they do not like to have their trouble for nothing. 
The consequence was that we had frequently rather rough times. 
We would have a meeting, perhaps, about three in the afternoon, 
another at five, and another at seven or eight, all in different 
islands, with a sail or a tramp across country between the acts. 
If the weather was fine, it was all right, but when it was wet and 
stormy, it was rather trying. Upon one occasion, we lost our way in 
the mist going across a small island, and the meeting was over two 
hours late in consequence. On another occasion the yacht went 
aground, although we had a pilot on board, off a dangerous part of the 
Shetland coast, and we had to wait for the tide turning to get it off. 
This caused the postponement of one meeting, and the total loss of two 
others. On another occasion, whilst lying off the shore near Sumburgh 
Head, the yacht struck on a sunken rock, and damaged its propeller. 
It was no wonder then that Mr Younger exclaimed, when at length we 
arrived in Aberdeen harbour, ‘‘ Thank God, we are back in Europe at 
last!” At the same time, it must be said that an electioneering cruise 
in the Orkneys is an experience worth having; and the impressions 
left on the mind of the beauty of the scenery and the kindness and 
hospitality of the people are of the most pleasing description. 

Within recent years, many startling innovations have been 
introduced in conducting political warfare. At one time the useof the 
magic-lantern, to illustrate a political address, would have been 
scoffed at as ridiculous. Now, it is constantly in use for this 
purpose, and neither side can afford to scoff, seeing that it is fully 
employed by both. Upon one occasion I undertook to deliver a series 
of lectures on Ireland, with magic lantern illustrations, in a rural con- 
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stituency. The lantern had a powerful oxy-hydrogen apparatus 
which required the attention of a skilled operator. It was easy to 
get a man for this purpose in the larger towns, but it was somewhat 
difficult to get a competent man, without incurring great expense, to 
travel about for several weeks in the country. We put an advertise- 
ment in the papers, however, and in response thereto one man turned 
up, who produced testimonials to testify to his ability as a skilled 
operator. As we had little time to spare for preparations, a bargain 
was struck, and the man was engaged for a week’s trial. He proved 
to be a treasure—a truly skilled operator—with the contents of the 
whisky bottle. At the very first meeting he failed to turn up to time, 
and, on a deputation being despatched, he was found in a happy con- 
dition at the railway station, with his apparatus all round him, 
perfectly oblivious of time and distance, and getting deliberately ready 
to start for the place of meeting. I kept the audience interested as 
best I could for half an hour until his triumphant arrival, wheeled up 
in a barrow by a couple of farmers. Then he proceeded to fix the 
lantern and screen in position, with a good deal of assistance from 
willing pairs of hands, and then the fun began. The first slide was a 
map of Ireland. It came in upside down. “Ireland under Home 
Rule,” was the explanation which sufficed to pass that little mistake 
off. Then came a view of Dublin. Then a blank, the light varying 
up and down for several minutes. ‘‘ Full moon shining over Dublin 
Harbour,” had to be interjected to keep the laugh on our side. Then 
one or two slides actually went in right. Then we had the same 
slide back again. ‘‘ Killarney responding to your encore, gentlemen.” 
Then we had a complete break down. The light flickered, there was 
a slight explosion of gas in trying to put it right, then it went out 
altogether. I thought it safer not to allow the skilled operator to 
proceed any further, so concluded with ‘ Illustrations from Rudyard 
Kipling’s remarkable work, ‘ The Light that Failed.’” After which I 
had, of course, to apologise to the audience, and promise to come back 
again when the lantern was in proper working order. When the 
audience had dispersed, and the chairman and the operator were alone 
left in the room, I felt very like taking the latter by the throat and 
choking him on the spot. But the author of the fiasco was totally 
unconscious of offending. ‘‘ I am a proud, yes, a proud man to-night, 
sir,” he hiccoughed, ‘for I never lec—lec—tured toa more intelligent 
audiensh!"’ The same genius was afterwards employed to drive a 
travelling political van, accompanied by another gentleman who gave 
himself out to be a “distinguished preacher, lecturer, and journalistic 
observer.” When last heard of they were seen careering along a road 
in the wilds of Perthshire, the van reeling from side to side of the road, 
to accommodate itself to the inclinations of the driver. But the 
audience waited in vain for the arrival of the distinguished orator and 
his travelling companion, who were hastily recalled from headquarters 
as soon as their whereabouts was ascertained, 








Manners”? in our Elementary Schools 


THE subject of manners in our Elementary Schools is one which 
deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. Constantly 
our Magistrates and Police are telling us that the rowdy state of our 
streets, especially on Saturday and Sunday evenings, is disgraceful, 
and we all have some knowledge of the behaviour of our town population, 
when on pic-nics in the country. We perceive the damage done to 
the trees and hedges of the quiet country-side, by the spoils which 
accompany these noisy, drunken crowds back to their homes. Near 
some of our manufacturing towns, not even the flowers and plants of 
private gardens are safe from roving bands of roughs. This 
disgraceful state of things is not all owing to want of knowledge of the 
deference due to the property and persons of others, but is part of 
the penalty which we must pay for that unnatural divorce of our 
town population from the sights and sounds of the country. The 
conditions of modern life, however, are such, that, at present it is, 
and for a long time to come will be, impossible to bring country 
sights and sounds nearer the city. We must look for a more 
immediate remedy, and it is the training which can be given to the 
children in our schools, which will enable us to do much to make our 
people pay greater respect to the property and amenities of the rural 
retreats which are favoured by their visits. 

The dismal picture which I have drawn is, perhaps, the most 
public sign of a lack of humanising teaching in our common schools. 
It is not the only one, however. There is an awkwardness of address 
and bearing, a hardness and repression of feeling, which add much to 
the unavoidable friction, which, in a competitive age, must accompany 
life. Good manners, then, must be looked upon, not as a mere pleasing 
accomplishment, but as being of real practical value, in providing a 
lubricant, which will oil the wheels and rubbing surfaces of life. No 
one will deny that much of the worry and anxiety from which we 
suffer is due to our ill-manners towards each other—indeed, it is not 
very far-fetched to ascribe the proverbial melancholy and taciturnity, 
attributed to us by our continental neighbours, to ill-temper en- 
gendered by ill-manners. Surely, then, it is due to ourselves, as a 
nation, to adopt some means by which an alteration in these matters 
may be accomplished, and I know of no means by which this can be 
done, except that provided by the schools. 

At present, if manners are taught at all, even in any of our 
schools, it is only in a casual way, at the best; at the worst, the children 
are left to their own way, or, perhaps, to copy the not over-refined 
methods of junior teachers. In this matter, the Elementary Schools 
are by far the worst, for many reasons. The children come mostly 
from homes—especially in our Northern Districts—where no attempt 
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is made to soften and humanize the manners of the young. In these 
Schools, there is too much hurry, nearly all work is carried on at 
fever heat, so much must be taught in so short a time, that there is no 
leisure, and the voice of the teacher becomes too military in its tone 
and too brief in its directions for any flowers of speech to find time 
to bloom. The number of children under one teacher is far too great. 
When sixty or seventy children are taught by a single teacher, 
scarcely a moment elapses when reproof is not being administered 
to some child or other, and a state of irritation ensues which a 
teacher may not show in any other way than by a heightened voice and 
a sharper manner, but which are destructive of all tendency to 
mollified manners in the children. 

Manners, in themselves, may mean much or little. At the best. we 
look upon them as the tactful, outward and visible signs of an 
unselfish character, on the other hand, they may be the superficial 
adornments of a bad man—the auxiliaries of evil tendencies and 
desires. To most of us, however, better manners would simply mean 
a more courteous demeanour towards each other, and less friction in 
our business intercourse, and what this would mean in decrease of 
worry and anxiety, I will leave anyone, who is brought much in 
contact with his fellows, to understand. I do not desire that this 
subject may be taught as an accomplishment—as something which 
may help a man or woman to show off with advantage—but that it 
may be regarded seriously as a means of sweetening our intercourse 
with each other, a means by which the Old Adam—of whom most of 
us have a very full share—may be repressed, and by which those 
kindly feelings inherent in all people, may be able to find expression. 

In the lower classes, this kindly feeling becomes concealed 
under a hard exterior which will not allow the better nature to show 
itself, except in an awkward and ungraceful way. To soften this 
hardness, to make our people more polite in their language and refined 
in their ways, ought to be one of the aims of the Elementary School. 

It is always understood, and it is probably true, that there is 
more repression of feeling and more awkwardness among our 
Northern population—particularly in the manufacturing districts— 
than in the Southern portion of the island, which, since Cesar’s time, 
has been noted for its more refined and less barbarous ways. 

To discover the cause of this would take us a long road, for only 
a doubtful result, and although it may be said that, unless the cause of 
this difference between the North and the South is thoroughly 
ascertained, we cannot hope to find the proper remedy for the 
weakness in question, still, such an investigation would lead us into the 
consideration of historical, ethnological, climatic, and geographical 
influences, and would take us far beyond the intention of this paper. 

The problem is, how can we prevent our children, particularly in 
the Northern part of England, from copying the hardness and 
coarseness of their homes, and can we do it in the schools ? 
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To my mind, the Elementary School is the only place where a 
beginning can be made in such an attempt, but, as I have said, scarcely 
anything is done in these schools in this direction at present—why 
this should be so, it is hard to say—time is the great difficulty in these 
schools, and, again, it is so easy to cast ridicule; but that the subject 
requires some tuition is proved by the fact that our best families never 
leave their offspring to their own devices, but have them carefully 
trained in all the forms and manners of refined society, not only in 
formal lessons, but by daily precept and example ; and though there 
may be no such formal lessons in our Great Public Schools, yet the 
system of boarding the boys in houses, ensures that this subject shall 
receive attention. It would be as easy to ridicule the inclusion of the 
subject ‘‘ manners” in the curricula of our schools, as it is to make fun 
of the Dame School advertisement, ‘‘ Manners, 2d. per week extra.” 
But the reason for such ridicule has never been shown. On the con- 
trary, I invariably find that while children, who come to me from such 
schools, are very backward indeed in learning, they are far more natural 
in expression, and much less awkward in their bearing, than children 
from the ordinary Public Elementary Schools, and, just on this account, 
I have sometimes been told by parents that they prefer to send their 
children to the Dame School, even though the inferiority of the educa- 
tion has been proved to them. If, however, such a result can be 
brought about in these schools, I plead for an attempt at such teaching 
in the schools of the people, where an ameloriation of manners is so 
eminently desirable. It may be said that some of the middle class 
young ladies, who have had the doubtful advantage of a boarding 
school education comprising this “extra,” are very affected creatures. 
It is far more likely that the snobbishness of their homes, the upstart 
character of many of them, and the foolish pretentiousness of the 
schools, have had more to do with this affectation than any lessons in 
manners which they ever received. Such lessons, of course, can only 
be truly successful when manners are made the flowers of character ; 
and we can only do this by inculcating a respect for elders and superiors, 
by insistence upon honesty of word and deed, by showing what things 
are low and mean, and by religious lessons, which, by setting up a 
standard of goodness and of character, will give the children an ideal to 
which they may approximate. It may be replied that much of this is 
done now by the continual lessons, precepts, and examples of the 
teachers. This may be, but I maintain that, at present, we sow seed, 
the growth of which stops short of full fruition for want of a little 
further cultivation. We lay a foundation, by these lessons, which is 
absolutely necessary to the building up of character, but we neglect 
or forget to show the character the best means of expressing itself. 

What the precise form of such lessons shall be, may be afterwards 
determined. I suggest that they should include lessons on the modes 
of addressing various people, how to perform the various little acts of 
courtesy to the aged and to women, such as giving up a seat in a tram- 
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car or railway carriage, rising to open a door, how to speak to angry 
people without losing temper, how to walk upa room without smirking 
—who that has seen girls of fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen, walk upa 
room to receive a prize, can recall the spectacle without a shudder ? 
These, and much besides, might be included in a scheme which a good 
teacher could present, with so much variation, as to give a child a 
thorough conception of the right and natural way of acting under all 
ordinary circumstances. One of the best helps towards the end in 
view would be the teaching of dancing. I can conceive of nothing 
which would better give that ease of manner, which is so often so pain- 
fully absent, in the bearing of boys towards girls. This lesson should 
appear on the Time Tables of all mixed schools, and the use of the 
courtesies which are customary at formal dances should be strictly 
insisted upon. In this way, not only would greater conversational ease 
be acquired, but practice in little acts of kindness and courtesy would 
be gained. This would not be all, for a better deportment would 
obtain, and young men would find that their feet and hands were 
not unsightly encumbrances to be hidden out of sight whenever they 
chanced to find themselves in a more public position than usual. 

Above all this, there ought to be introduced into our primary 
schools the sermon or the address to children, which plays so prominent 
a part in the elevation and uplifting of the pupils in our greatest 
Secondary Schools. No Scripture lesson, which seeks to impart 
information, can take the place of this exhortation to noble standards 
of conduct and high aims in life; and this address should not be given 
by outsiders, except occasionally, for its influence upon the teachers 
would be as great as upon the scholars, providing it were given by 
qualified members of the school staff. He would be a very curious 
teacher indeed, who could immediately resume a dragooning, martinet 
style after he himself had been showing a better way, and thus such a 
course of instruction might sweeten and soften all school work. 

I may be asked where the time is to be found for any extra work 
in our Elementary Schools, and it is a pertinent question. The 
answer is that the school life of our children must be extended, for it is 
already certain that nothing but such an extension will raise our 
people to the level of the Germans and the French, and it is believed 
that this concession will shortly be granted. If it be true, however, 
that it is not so much what we learn as how we learn, a slight diminu- 
tion of the present extensive curriculum would be of little moment, 
compared with the enormous gain which would result in the manners 
and culture of our people. And this is not all, for school work would be 
carried on with less worry and friction and learning would be made less 
irksome to our youth, and might thus obtain such a hold upon them 
that fewer would hail the day of emancipation with the gladness at 
present shown, but would feel some of the regret which their wealthier 
brothers show on leaving their ancient and great foundations. 

A. BRIDGE. 











Jane Austen" 


‘WHEN a new book comes out I read an old one” was said by 
Charles Lamb at a time when the output of new work was smaller in 
volume than it is at the present day, and although one could commit 
no greater sin against the gentle Elia’s memory than to take him too 
seriously, there are many modern readers who might, with advantage, 
occasionally act upon the advice. I say occasionally because the 
wholesale adoption of such a practice would mean the application 
of the lock-out system to a class of men with whom I have 
considerable sympathy, who have the temerity and sometimes the 
ability to produce new books. As far as the purchasing of old books 
is concerned, the fact that many publishers declare that it now only 
pays to produce reprints, is sufficient evidence that the modern author 
does not enjoy a monopoly of the market, but the librarians of Smith’s, 
Mudie’s and the Free Libraries, who are more in touch with the 
reading public than are the booksellers, tell of a very different state of 
things. We buy the dainty and exquisite reprints of Waverley, the 
Spectator, Boswell, Jane Austen, Goldsmith and Montaigne, which 
are to be found in all booksellers’ shops, but the reading of the 
family is still mainly done by means of a subscription at Mudie’s, or— 
for we are never proud where literature is concerned—by the loan of 
much-fingered volumes from the nearest Free Library. It is just 
possible that some of my readers may have purchased, when furnishing 
their new flat or their early Victorian drawing-room, a very dainty 
edition of the works of Jane Austen, in ten volumes, published some 
six years ago, by Messrs. Dent, the Liberty of modern publishers. 
They form, by a long way, the most delightful setting to the great 
novelist’s work I have yet seen, but, within the last few months, Mr, 
Grant Richards, one of the most recent additions to the ranks of 
London publishers, has announced a new and more ambitious edition 


*THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN, in ten volumes, published by J. M. Dent 
& Co., at Aldine House in Great Eastern Street, E.C., 1892. New Edition 1898. 

*THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN, in ten volumes, published by Grant Richards, 
London, 1898. 
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of the novels, and has already published, as an instalment, ‘‘ Sense and 
Sensibility” and ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice.” The bindings of both editions 
are beautiful ; the printing also is exquisite ; almost we are persuaded 
to open and read. But this was not the purpose for which they were 
bought, any more than our last purchase of china was intended for 
use at the tea table. The volumes give tone and colour to the room ; 
they go so well with the wall paper and furniture; they, above all, 
create a literary atmosphere, we say, as we sit in our arm-chairs, 
looking with pride on our well-filled bookshelves and our arrange- 
ments of china and Chippendale, but holding all the time in our 
hands, and perusing at intervals, ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan,” by Marie 
Corelli, ‘‘ The Christian,” by Mr. Hall Caine, or the latest effort in 
pictorial theology by the Dean of Canterbury. It is so difficult to 
live up to your room in all its details; the effort usually breaks down 
at this point. Our room, indeed, suggests repose and literary and 
artistic taste of a certain kind, but we ourselves are, unfortunately, up 
to date, and the most recently boomed work can alone satisfy our 
cravings. There is a terrible gulf between us and the designer of our 
Chippendale, and we know it, but do not confess it, and the reason 
why we do not open our “ Jane Austen,” is that we have an uneasy 
feeling that anything that was written before the era of railways, 
penny post, Darwin and Herbert Spencer, can be of little interest, 
except to the historian, and the professional. litterateur. 

It is this horrible up-to-date mood which means certain death to 
all good literature, for the secret of “‘ Jane Austen” is only known to 
those who seek in reading ‘‘ not excitement, but repose.” I do not 
undervalue excitement or passion, nor do I wish to indulge in 
invidious comparisons, but there are certain books which cannot be 
tolerated in the atmosphere I want my readers to breathe, and I ask 
them, as a preliminary exercise, to throw the “ Sorrows of Satan” 
out of the window, and to consign, with the malignity of a Nero, 
“The Christian” to the flames. It is possible to have a catholic 
taste, but the gluttonous person has no inheritance in the kingdom 
of literature, any more than he has in the kingdom of heaven. 

As far as Miss Austen is concerned I venture to submit that a 
predisposition towards her point of view is almost essential, and 
though your mind may be up-to-date it must also be up to her date, 
with sympathies cultivated to the point of understanding Early 
Victorian, pre-Victorian, and eighteenth century ways of thinking. It 
is not good criticism to say that the point of view is old-fashioned and 
that the customs, habits, and ways of thinking of our author are silly. 
Pre-Victorian and Early Victorian country society was dominated by 


them, and the novelist of such a period reflected her time. It is too - 


often the time that we are really angry with, and this is bad 
philosophy, as well as bad literary manners, while the more an author 
makes that time live for us, the greater is our indignation and our self- 


esteem. 
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Now it is not my purpose at all to indulge in a belated criticism 
of the novels. I shall be satisfied if I am able to create an interest in 
the personality of my author, to reveal the woman as well as the 
novelist. There are certain authors, like Oliver Goldsmith and Charles 
Lamb, whose power over our minds is due to a subtle blending of 
their own personality with the charm or stimulus we derive from their 
works. Again, the art of biography has been called “ the art of trans- 
mitting personality,” and not a little of the continual popularity of 
many men and women is due to the fact that some supreme artist in 
literature has written their lives or sung their praises. We think at 
once of John Sterling, Dr. Arnold and Arthur Hallam in this con- 
nection. Others have received little aid from the efforts of biographers, 
but they have left in the hearts of survivors, in their own writings and 
private correspondence! an impression of personal charm which is 
immortal of itself. Among such is to be found Jane Austen who 
neither deserves the character that is frequently given her for primness 
in her views of life, nor has she any of the starchiness and artificiality 
in her literary work which is too often associated with her name. 
Indeed most people who know her only by name, still think of her as 
a rather prim and proper old maid who wrote extremely priggish and 
old fashioned tales, and whose life was excessively dull and 
uninteresting. There have been people who classed her with the 
authoress of ‘‘ The Wide Wide World,” a book which Mr. Augustine 
Birrell informs us was the only novel over which Bishop Thirlwall— 
an omniverous novel-reader—got thoroughly stuck. Mr. Birrell is 
careful to add that it is not recorded whether the good Bishop ever 
tried ‘‘ Queechy.” 

The Church of England has produced a number of great 
theologians and eloquent preachers. It has also directly and indirectly 
produced a quite respectable number of novelists and humorists. 
There is a vein of clerical humorousness which has a distinct place 
in English literature, and even a dash of vagabondism which finds 
expression in country vicarages, leisurely deaneries, and within college 
walls. It extends even to the women folk. Vagabondism we are 
of course accustomed to meet in clergymen’s sons; it runs in the shape 
of literary power in. the case of clergymen’s daughters. Like 
Charlotte Bronté, in perhaps this fact only, Jane Austen was the 
daughter of a Church of England clergyman, his living being in 
Hampshire, and she was born in 1775. In 1801 she removed to Bath 
with her family, and the rest of her life was passed in the country or 
in provincial towns, with occasional visits to London. “Sense and 
Sensibility” was published in 1811; ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” in 1813; 
“ Mansfield Park,” in 1814; ‘‘Emma,” in 1816. She died at 
Winchester in 1817, aged 42 years. ‘‘ Northanger Abbey” and 
‘ Persuasion ” were published, after her death, in 1818. This is the 
bare outline of her life, and if an interesting biography must consist of 
adventures, exciting incidents, illustrious friendships, there is no scope 
here for such a work. 
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But we have volumes of her correspondence, recollections of her 
by loving hands, as well as the evidence of her own novels, to rebut 
the libel that the life she led was a dull and narrow one. At any rate, 
she did not find it so, and perhaps she is the best judge. At the time 
she wrote her best work she was pretty and lively and a rather 
desperate flirt. She could conceive no higher delight than to dance from 
sunset to sunrise whenever occasion offered. She had a round plump 
little face, which, in the pictures that have come down to us, suggest 
a delight in the mere sensation of living, a delight which the vanity 
and nervous excitement of so many authors very seldom allows them 
to experience. Her letters, like her novels, play round a limited 
circle of family interests and personal small talk; they are full also of 
a delicate cynicism, the very same cynicism we are accustomed to in 
the novels, and an amused interest in all things human. How she 
herself is dressed, what she herself thinks she looks best in, with whom 
she danced, how Mr. S admired her, what he said to her, what 
she said to him, what the world said of it, is the subject matter of her 
very frank and human letters to her sister. She was a natural whole- 
some English girl, and her best claim on our admiration is, that in her 
lifetime she was loved by her friends and relations for everything but 
the fact that she was a literary personage. 

Of the fact that she was an author she was always just a little 
bit ashamed. She did not know a single member of the scribbling 
fraternity, and that her immediate friends and relatives thought as 
modestly of her intellectual achievements as she did herself, is 
apparent by the pathetic and illuminating circumstance, that in the 
long inscription which was placed on her tomb in Winchester Cathedral, 
there was, until quite recently, nothing to indicate that a great 
novelist lay buried there; only the memorial to one who had 
apparently been a very loveable woman, met the visitor’s eye. It was 
long years after her death that her nephew added a brass, which for 
the first time, brought her literary reputation into prominence :— 
‘Jane Austen, known to many by her writings, endeared to her 
family by the varied charms of her character, and ennobled by 
Christian faith and piety. ‘She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness.’ ”’ 

Both inscriptions are eloquent of the charm of her personality, 
and, even though we allow for the generous forgetfulness which 
inspire our words concerning the dead, we may readily believe the 
character that is here given to her. It is evident that she could say 
very bitter things, that she spared nobody as a subject for her sarcasm, 
but the evidence goes to show that her novels were the safety-valve 
for this side of her character, and any little overflow which was still 
left was poured into the ear of a privileged sister, who we are confident, 
from what we know of her, never passed them on as other ladies 
might perhaps be tempted to do. I think the very best judges of 
character are children, and when they are unanimous their verdict is 
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infallible. They one and all adored Jane Austen: she was Aunt Jane 
to the whole world of her child acquaintances, as well as to her lawful 
nephews and nieces. 

To Jane Austen, the fuss that was made about her writings seemed 
a trifle absurd. She said, with beautiful modesty, ‘‘they cost me so 
little.” When a strange lady asked to be introduced to her she 
declared testily: ‘“ If I am a wild beast I cannot help it; it is not my 
fault.” This is scarcely the spirit in which your modern author writes 
to the editor of a daily journal, to suggest an interview in which he 
can explain how it is he writes so cleverly, what is his modus operandi, 
what are his hobbies, who are his favourite authors, and what he does 
with himself when he is not writing or advertising. Like every true 
artist, Jane Austen wrote simply because she could not help herself. 

Here are a few extracts from her private correspondence. Some 
of them sound bitter, but they were not intended for publication, and 
Cassandra, her sister, to whom they were written, could keep secrets. 


Dr. Gardiner was married yesterday to Mrs. Percy and her three daughters. 

She is not so pretty as I expected ; her face has the same defect of baldness as 
her sister’s, and her features are not so handsome. She was highly rouged, and 
looked rather quietly and contentedly silly than anything else. 

Earle and his wife live in the most private manner imaginable at Portsmouth ; 
without keeping a servant of any kind, what a prodigious innate love of virtue she 
must have to marry under such conditions.” 

Mrs. Portman is not much admired in Dorsetshire ; the good-natured world, as 
usual, extolled her beauty so highly that all the neighbourhood have had the pleasure 
of being disappointed. 

On the subject of marriage, I must notice a wedding in the Saturday paper 
which has amused me very much. Dr. Phillot to Lady Frances St. Laurence. She 
wanted, I suppose, to have a husband once in her life, and he a Lady Frances. 

Only think of poor Mrs. Holden being dead. Poor woman, she has done the 
only thing in the world she could possibly do, to make one cease to abuse her. 


These are specimens of Aunt Jane’s satiric tongue. Here are a 
few showing her in a, perhaps, more winning light. It is said (though 
I can scarcely credit the statement) that the new woman is superior 
to the agitations which disturb the average female mind on the subject 
of personal adornment. Jane Austen was not a new woman. 


My black cap was openly admired by Mr. Lefroy, and secretly I imagine by 
everybody else in the room. , 

I produced my brown bombazine yesterday, and it was very much admired 
indeed, and / liked it better than ever. 


And when she was grown well into old maidenhood the thought 
by no means soured or depressed her ; she made the best of a bad job 
and evidently called in art to assist her in retaining her charms. 


My head-dress was a bugle band, like the border of my gown, and a flower of 
Mrs. Tilson’s. I depended upon hearing some of the evening from Mr. D. K., and 
am very well satisfied with his notice of me—a pleasing young woman—that must do 
—one cannot pretend to anything better now ; thankful to have it continued a few 
years longer. ; 
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One of the most amusing things I have noticed in those who 
have written about Jane Austen, is, that they one and all assume that 
a lady who knows so much about the working of the tender passion, 
especially in the female heart, must herself have had what are called 
experiences. They fasten on the most trivial and trumpery bits of 
evidence, and this writer thinks he has found the secret of her life in 

one experience, and that writer thinks he has found it in another. 

One lady writer even hints that she treated a certain Mr. Tom Lefroy 

—the very name suggests extreme susceptibility—rather badly. She 

is supposed to have led him on and then to have refused him. But it is 

quite impossible to drop many tears over Mr. Tom Lefroy’s fate when 

we learn, from recent researches, that he was married three times, and 

lived to the ripe old age of ninety-three years. Yet, with a faith in 

the constancy of the male sex worthy of a better cause, one female 

sympathiser with him has had the audacity—in face of all this 

damning evidence to Mr. Lefroy’s extreme impressionableness and 

versatility—to hint that he loved her to the end because, when taxed 

with the little affair in his old age, he remarked something to the 

effect that he remembered Jane Austen very well, and he always 

considered her a very respectable young woman. 

The fact is, there is scarcely a shred of evidence existing anywhere 
that Jane Austen was ever in love, or that she ever had a serious 
nibble at a sweetheart. We simply know nothing about the matter. 
My own opinion is that she probably had some romance, but, like the 
eminently sensible woman we know her to have been, she kept the 
whole matter religiously to herself. I rather fancy Cassandra could 
have told us something, but Cassandra was the most loyal of sisters, 
and before she died she destroyed almost every scrap of paper which 
concerned her sister’s affairs. I have always thought gratefully of that 
bonfire of Cassandra’s, and that she deserves honourable mention in a 
department of literature, where biographers of Shelley, Keats, and 
Byron have more or less sinned against the light. She probably 
scented in the far distance the coming to life of biographical surgeons 
of the type of James Anthony Froude. We owe much to her for her 
tender regard for the sacred places of a woman’s heart. 

There are two things of which it may be said concerning them, 
that silence is more certainly a sign of grace than their proclamation 
on the housetops. The one is religion and the other is what is weakly 
and erroneously called “the tender passion.” Of religion Miss 
Austen scarcely breathes a word in her novels or lettters, save perhaps 
here and there to thank God that she was not born a Dissenter, not at 
all on account of their theology, which she did not understand, but 
because of their manners, which she abhorred. Evangelicals she 
admittedly disliked, partly because she distrusted and disliked 
emotionalism everywhere, but otherwise she proclaims her adhesion to 
no special form of Christianity, and, if you had asked her the question | 
put to a celebrated Divine as to what his religion was she would have 
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answered similarly, “the religion of all sensible people.” She kept 
her views to herself, but her religion lay in the tissue of her character. 
And I doubt not if some impertinent new journalist had asked her 
what were her love experiences, she would have answered similarly 
that they consisted of the experiences gone through by most healthy 
minded and sensible people, who very sensibly kept them to theinselves. 
I believe the only confession she was ever known to have made on the 
subject—the only preference she avowed—was that she could fancy 
herself Mrs. Crabbe—the wife of the poet of that name. It was a 
one-sided attachment, for Crabbe was otherwise suited, and indeed 
knew not of his admirer’s passion, so hopelessly mis-sorted are we 
poor men and women in this strange world. Failing Crabbe, Jane 
Austen settled down into an old maid. The sentimental modern poet 


has said :— 


“ Love is of man’s life a thing apart 
’Tis woman’s whole existence.” 


And it was Miss Thackeray who exclaimed in reference thereto—‘*‘ How 
Miss Austen would have smiled at the libel.”” Even Mr. Tom Lefroy 
would have resented it as a reflection on his own sex. In this connec- 
tion it is amusing and significant to note that Miss Austen always 
rises te the occasion over a refusal scene. From an artistic point of 


view her actual love scenes are somewhat weak ; there is a want of the 
idyllic quality in them, her dislike of emotionalism affected injuriously 
her art, but in a refusal scene she pours out all her rich artistic 
powers. She perhaps fights her own battles over again in imagination, 
and the refusal of poor Mr. Collins by Elizabeth, of Mr, Darcy by the 
same lady, of Mr. Elton by Emma, and of Henry Crawford by Fanny 
Price, are as notable in their way as the famous acceptance scenes of 
other writers. Elizabeth Bennet was Miss Austen’s favourite 
character. Is it my fancy alone when I note with joy and amusement 
that she is allowed the luxury of two refusal scenes? It may, I 
suppose, be stated as a general truth that a man, who has an artistic 
sense developed at all strongly within him, would prefer to be refused 
artistically and with tact and delicacy than to be accepted clumsily 
and blunderingly. The artistic refusal will always remain in his 
memory as a thing of beauty and a valuable addition to that gallery of 
mental pictures which every artistic soul carries about with him. The 
clumsy acceptance, on the other hand, comes as a shock to his artistic 
nature, and in the years to come as he sits opposite to the lady who 
responded so awkwardly to his advances, the ugly vision of that scene 
becomes the inspiration of many an unhappy, domestic brawl. Miss 
Austen is always the artist in her conception of what a refusal should 
be; it is no impertinent prying into her life, to say that she was here 
on ground she had herself trodden more than once. Perhaps if 
Crabbe had been available, or if that other not impossible he had 


come along, her love scenes might have gained in beauty and power, 
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but that was not to be. Indeed I only know of one pretty and 
moving love scene untouched by satire and ridicule, in her novels, and 
that is in “‘ Persuasion” after Captain Wentworth has made his second 
offer to Annie Elliott. Note particularly it was after the second offer. 
But much of this novel was written on a bed of sickness, and the 
vitality which had previously shewn itself in satiric observation of life 
was decaying, and as the shades of the unseen world began to spread 
over her life, the supreme beauty of love asserted itself over her 
sensibility to the ridiculous side of passion. It is quite tragic this 
idealisation on her part of the second offer made later in life to the 
girl who had grown in wisdom and in experience and who had learned 
through suffering the lesson of love. If I may venture to throw out a 
suggestion it was partly Jane Austen’s extreme susceptibility to the 
ridiculous side of the passion that kept her an old maid. From time 
immemorial] the love-sick man and the love-sick girl have been made 
the subjects of laughter by authors, but those who have laughed have 
generally been of the masculine gender. Women naturally see nothing 
ridiculous in what is obviously a tribute to their charms, and the more 
ridiculously a man behaves, the less is their sense of humour touched, 
because their vanity, which is usually the stronger element, is tickled. 
But Aunt Jane was the most modest woman who ever lived as well as 
the most sensible, and her sense of humour was touched long before 
her heart could assert itself, and when this is the case I regret to say 
it is always uphill work for the male admirer. There are, no doubt, a 
great many more ludicrous proposals made, than there are artistic ones, 
and, as far as I can see, it was Miss Austen’s opinion that like all 
other things it is only practice that makes perfect. Second offers in 
her books are therefore invariably drawn with a sympathetic rather 
than a satiric hand; she naturally recognises that a second offer to 
the same lady is far more difficult, requires more intellectual ability 
and involves far greater risks than the first venture, and the subject is, 
therefore, worthy of an artist’s pencil. Perhaps fortunately for the 
marriage rate Miss Austen’s humorous outlook on life is an un- 
common one among her sex, for the proposition that love is blind has 
long been the salvation of men. In Aunt Jane’s case it was not even 
near-sighted. 

Her range was limited: it is a commonplace that one hears on 
all sides. She never ventured beyond her own little circle; she rarely 
_ lingers even to give a background for her pictures; and for nature, 
her feeling is that of Crabbe rather than Wordsworth. In 
‘‘ Persuasion,” Anne and Henrietta stroll down to the beach to watch 
the “flowing of the tide,” and here is a chance for a novelist to put 
into the mouths of her characters, some reflections of her own on the 
beauty and magnificence of the sea. But Miss Austen resists all such 
temptation, if indeed she was ever powerfully affected by natural 
scenery at all, and she is careful to record only what would actually 
be said in such circumstances by her particular heroine. ‘‘ With few 
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exceptions the sea air always does good,” was the very wise 
reflection uttered on this occasion by Henrietta to Anne Elliott, 
and let any of my readers, recollecting his last visit to the seaside, 
and his first remark on seeing the water, throw the first stone, if 
he can make an affidavit that he did any better. It is, of course, 
this absolute consistency in the drawing of her characters which 
makes them. live. 

She wrote to a friend who was trying to write stories: ‘“‘ You 
are now collecting your people delightfully, getting them exactly 
into such a spot as is the delight of my life. Three or four 
families in a country village is the very thing to work on.” That 
was her modus operandi in a few words, and, as an author, she 
adopted the point of view of her own little circle even when she 
satirised its extravagances. 

And what a limited point of view was that which influenced the 
county society of which she was a member. For money, for position, 
for good breeding she always displays a most conventional reverence. 
Both in her letters, as well as in the mouths of her heroines, she makes 
us clearly understand that marriage without money is the very height of 
imprudence, and by money she means an independent fortune of not 
less than £1,000 a year. And if it is imprudent to marry ona small 
income, it is still more foolish for a woman to remain single in such 
circumstances. Emma, in the novel of that name, says: ‘I shall 
not be a poor old maid, and it is poverty alone which makes celibacy 
contemptible to a generous public. A single woman with a very 
narrow income must be a ridiculous, disagreeable old maid, the 
proper sport of boys and girls, but a single woman of good fortune is 
always respectable, and may be as sensible and pleasant as anybody 
else.” Emma is, throughout the book, always a bit of a prig, and 
much of what her creator puts into her mouth is doubtless satire, but 
still I fancy Jane Austen has considerable sympathy with these views. 
You can almost match them with extracts from her letters. 

There was, perhaps, one thing more important in her eyes than 
money, and that was good breeding. If you are a man, you must be 
a gentleman, and if a woman, a lady. A servant girl in a house near 
my own was having a row with her mistress, and in the heat of the 
quarrel the servant burst out with the following refreshing taunt: “I 
am as good a lady as you are, although I was not born of lady parents.” 
This is, of course, a catholic view which, in these democratic days, 
has many sympathisers. But with Miss Austen we are conscious that 
the lady parents are a sine qua non. In a recent number of the 
“Cornhill,” there is a story of a bishop who was famous for his 
simple kindliness and courtliness of manner to everybody. A working 
man said to his vicar: ‘‘ What I likes about our bishop is, ’e aint a 
gentleman.” Miss Austen could never have risen to the height of this 
conception ; the atmosphere of her circle was dead against such bold 
notions. Her exclusiveness was carried to what some of us in these 
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days would even call bad breeding, and here again we are in the 
presence of conditions which make her a stumbling block to many 
good people. She irritates them by her prejudices, her narrow and 
limited views of life. I repeat myself when I add that culture steps 
in here and says to these good people that such criticism does not 
touch her reputation as an artist. As well blame Milton for his 
Calvinism, or Dr. Johnson because he hated the Whigs. The only 
questions we are justified in asking are: Could she write a story? 
Have her characters separate individualities, and do they live and 
move and have their being? A very large number of people who 
have honestly tried to read her books will answer ‘‘ No” to both 
questions. Our appreciation of all art is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment, and we must not hastily judge these unhappy persons. 
Those whose answer is an emphatic, an enthusiastic “‘ Yés,”” make 
no extravagant claims for their authoress. We know full well 
her defects, her littleness, her narrowness of view, and her limited 
aims—we smile at them, for they are part of the charm, they endear 
her to us, her humanity appeals to our sympathy, for to us there is no 
doubt about it, her characters are all alive ; they interest us in spite of 
their littleness. It is a tribute to the genius of the author that she 
enlists our interests, even when we feel the exceeding triviality of the 
lives she is portraying. Pathos she has shewn us she could command 
here and there, and if her life had been spared she would have 
probably made strides in this direction, but tragedy and passion were 
constitutionally impossible with her. The most tragic situation she 
can picture is an occasional convenient accident to a lover, who requires 
to be kept close to the house for the purposes of her story. Miss 
Edgworth, who, as an artist, is a long way below her, could strike with 
ease a note that with Jane Austen is untried. You may remember the 
close of ‘‘Castle Rackrent,” Sir Condy’s deathbed scene, and his 
dying words, ‘‘ Ay, Sir Condy has been a fool all his days.” Miss 
Austen could never have given us this, any more than Miss Edgworth 
could give us subtlety, humour, and delicate delineation of character. 
Every story is a love story from start to finish, but the books are none 
the worse as literature on that account. She was old-fashioned 
enough to think that love and marriage were the most interesting 
events in the average human life, and absorbed largely the attention of 
even the unmarried. To her they were also extremely amusing, and 
she maintained throughout the position of a spectator whose appear- 
ance on the stage itself had been of a character just sufficient to make 
her at all times a sympathetic critic. I do not mean to say she flirted 
for the sake.of making copy—I have known this to be done—but she 
most certainly knew the technique of the game as well as its theory. 
And the excellence of her genius—again it is a truism to say so—is 
apparent in the slender material she had at hand wherewith to weave 
her stories into beautiful shape. Nowadays some of us appear to 
want our love stories seasoned with ingredients other than those she 
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was in the habit of using. As George Meredith said the other day, 
“It is Autumn time in our literature. The leaves are falling, 
especially the fig leaves.” ‘ 

Miss Austen lies buried in Winchester Cathedral, and what is she 
doing in this galley is the question which arises to the lips of the 
tripper and the curious visitor. For Kings and Princes lie buried at 
Winchester, and the clergyman’s daughter ‘‘ who preferred three or 
four families in a country village” would perhaps have found a fitter 
resting place in a country churchyard. But if queenship is, as I 
think, her rank in literature, she sleeps well in Winchester, and it is 
the kings and queens who are honoured, and not she, by her presence 
among them. She sleeps well, and I like to think so, but I often 
find myself wondering against the instincts of my better self, if 
what the Bible says be true, that ‘‘in heaven they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage,” whether Aunt Jane may not sometimes be a 


little dull. 
EDWARD BENNETT. 
















































328 
Why the British Race is Superior 


ANYONE who compares the British people with other nations can 
hardly fail to become convinced of the enormous moral and intel- 
lectual superiority of the British race. The splendid list of poets, 
soldiers, novelists, scientists, statesmen, inventors, jurists, and 
philanthropists Great Britain has produced, her military and naval 
achievements, the greater purity of her government and officials, the 
political freedom her people enjoy, and her mercantile and manu- 
facturing supremacy constrain one to believe that Britain’s greatness 
is not due so much to her mighty empire, or to her vast mineral 
wealth, or her form of government, as to the inherent greatness of the 
breed of people that composes her population. 

If Britain were inhabited by Russians, her empire would scarcely 
make her more free and enlightened than is Russia; if she were 
peopled by Spaniards, her mineral treasures would not render her 
government less corrupt than is Spain’s; and if her population was 
French, her form of government would hardly prevent her, as a 
nation, from being less fickle, vainglorious and revolutionary than is 
France. If Britain’s greatness ever declines, it will not be owing to 
loss of empire, nor to a diminution-in her coal and iron supplies, nor to 
any change in her form of government, but rather to the displace- 
ment of her original population by people of inferior breeds. 

The natural superiority of the British race is well exemplified in 
the United States, where the Anglo-Saxon element, notwithstanding 
that it is composed of people largely descended from Britishmen of the 
inferior sort, has furnished the country with practically all its able 
men. This was demonstrated by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, who, in an article which appeared a few years ago in 
the ‘Century Magazine,” showed that, of the 14,243 names in 
“‘ Appleton’s Encyclopedia of American Biography,” no less than 
10,376 belonged to persons of English ancestry, and over 2,000 to 
people of Scotch, Welsh, and Protestant Irish extraction. Further 
trans-Atlantic evidence of British racial pre-eminence is afforded by 
the fact of the New England states no longer producing men of the 
type of Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, etc., now 
that the purely English population of that section has been displaced 
by people of alien breeds. But the best proof of British superiority 
is the intense hatred and envy almost all classes of foreigners enter- 
tain towards the British nation, their extreme sensitiveness to British 
criticism, and the contemptuous indifference with which the manifesta- 
tions of this feeling is generally regarded by the British people. 

The moral and intellectual supremacy of Britishmen is owing, 
apparently, to certain influences that have conduced to the rapid 
improvement and development of the British race, and to different 
influences that have had an opposite effect on some other breeds. 

Of the first mentioned, the most important, probably, is that of 
convict transportation, which, from the year 1619, when James I. 
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ordered a number of felons to be shipped to the Virginia plantations, 
to 1859, when convict transportation was abolished by Parliament, 
must have eliminated a considerable percentage of the criminal 
element of each generation of British people. An idea may be formed 
of the benefit the race and country derived from the removal of these 
felons by considering the amount of lawlessness and crime, their 
lynching, whitecapping, moonshining descendants in the Southern 
States of America have been responsible for. 

The tendency of our moral and mental weaklings to indulge to 
excess in intoxicants must also have been a considerable factor in 
hastening the improvement of the race. As, in many cases, indulgence 
in the drinking habit shortens the victims’ lives, precluding them 
from bringing into the world other weaklings, the relatively large 
number of deaths that annually occur in Britain from drink indicates 
the extent to which the race is being benifited through this agency. 
If the purchasing price of intoxicants had not been made abnormally 
high by taxation, the greater proportion of these weaklings that would 
be enabled to drink themselves out of existence, before reaching the 
propogating age, would result in the improvement being even more 
rapid. It is, of course, usual to attribute most of the crime and 
pauperism in England to drink; but this seems tobe mistaking cause 
for effect, as the existence of such a considerable number of paupers 
in Britain, and no small percentage of the criminal element, is evidently 
not so much due to drink as to the high price at which it is sold. 

Another influence, which must have contributed in no small 
measure to raising the moral and intellectual standard of the British 
people above that of other nationalities, results from the large 
proportion of them that, during the present century at least, have 
been residents of cities. From the time of the Ancient Greeks until 
the present, gregarious people, like gregarious birds, beasts and insects, 
have exhibited a higher degree of intelligence than the non- 
gregarious. In the cities, the degraded, viciously-inclined people of 
both sexes are subjected to more temptation and have better 
opportunities of indulging in the gratification of their appetites than in 
the country. As this generally renders them incapable of propagating 
their species, the ignorant and vicious element of an urban population 
must rapidly tend to die out, with the result that, in a country like 
Britain, whose inhabitants are largely city-dwellers, the proportion of 
vicious to the entire population is-correspondingly reduced. 

As the product of marriages, based on mutual fitness and affection, 
is deemed to be generally superior to that of loveless unions, the 
greater prorortion of the first-mentioned marriages that must occur 
in cities, where more Jacks are likely to meet their Jills than in the 
thinly-populated rural districts, must also conduce to a more rapid 
improvement in urban populations. Then it should be remembered 
that, in the towns, there is little of the intermarriage which is thought 
to be responsible for much of the degeneracy in rural populations. 
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But the more rapid improvement of the British race is not due 
solely to operations that have resulted in the elimination of its baser 
elements. The religious and political persecutions, which, in the 
past, caused tens of thousands of the more freedom loving, enter- 
prising and industrious people of other countries to seek homes in 
England, must have also been factors in producing an improvement 
in the breed. One has only to inquire into the ancestry of a list of 
Britain’s great men in order to be able to appreciate the extent to 
which the race has been benefited by the new strains of blood these 
refugees introduced. They were a people, who, instead of establishing 
pawnshops and sweating dens, like the alien riff-raff now flocking to 
England, introduced new arts and industries, and, instead of inflicting 
a plague of usurers and swindlers on their adopted country, bred a 
class of soldiers, statesmen, &c., that contributed to the greatness of 
Britain and to the glory of the race into which they became absorbed. 

Of course, the countries whence these political and religious exiles 
were driven have suffered in proportion as Britain and the British race 
have benefited. The expulsion of the million Huguenots from France 
caused that country to lose the sober, moral, sturdy element of its 
population it has since so greatly needed, and in the 150,000 Loyalists 
forced to flee from the revolting American colonies to Canada, England 
and the West Indies, the United States were deprived of citizens 
whose descendants might now exercise a counteracting influence 
on the swarms of European criminals which, since the War of 
Independence, have become such an important part of the American 
population. 

Of the influences, beside the one referred to, which have tended to 
impair the quality and retard the development of other races, probably 
the most important is the practice of celibacy by the clergy and by 
the members of religious orders of the Roman Church. For many 
hundreds of years a certain percentage of each generation of Catholic 
people, mentally, morally and physically adapted to beget superior 
offspring, have abstained from marriage and left no issue. The loss 
this must have been to the nations and races, whose clergy observe the 
celibate condition, can be realized by considering the number of great 
Britishmen descended from clergymen. If Britain had continued a 
Catholic country, and the same class of men that have composed her 
Protestant clergy had been Catholic priests, a host of men like Alfred 
Tennyson, Horatio Nelson, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Christopher 
Wren, Oliver Goldsmith, Matthew Arnold, &c., who were the sons of 
parsons, and many others, such as Thackeray, Macaulay, Swift, 
Sheridan, Froude, who were the grandsons of clergymen, would have 
never been born. In view of the large proportion of the best men of 
every Protestant country descended from clergymen, one can not but 
think that in France, Austria, Spain, Italy, and other Catholic nations, 
the supply of men of superior ability and character must be greatly 
restricted. The nations referred to do not compare unfavourably with 
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Britain in the production of eminent musicians, actors, painters and 
sculptors. If, as in Britain, the best men and women had, for the 
past three or four hundred years, been allowed to transmit their moral 
and mental qualities to descendants, France, Spain, Italy and Austria 
might compare favourably with Britain in the production of eminent 
statesmen, philanthropists, jurists, writers, &c. 

It is not improbable that clerical celibacy is responsible for the 
comparatively slow increase in the population of Catholic countries. 
The census returns of Britain show that no class of people attain to 
greater age and have larger families than clergymen. Now, in 
Catholic countries, this class being prevented by their vows from 
leaving descendants, the healthiest and most prolific element of their 
population must have become pretty well eliminated. Mulhall states 
that France, in 1880, had over 55,000, monks and 125,000 nuns. When 
one takes into consideration the swarm of children these 180,000 
worthy men and women might have brought into the world, and that 
this represents a loss for only one generation, it is not hard to under- 
stand why the population of France, and some other Catholic 
countries, is either at a standstill or increasing slowly. 

Another influence, that must have had a baleful effect on the 
quality of the population of non-British countries, is that of war. 
Fortunately for Britain, owing to her geographical position, which, in 
the past, has rendered her successful invasion impossible, she has not 
been under the necessity of raising enormous armies, composed of the 
flower of her young men, in order to preserve her territory from 
plunder and annexation. The rank and file of her armies have 
generally been drawn from the lowest elements of the population, and, 
consequently, the British lives lost in war do not represent the 
extinction of a number of men superior in courage and patriotism to 
the rest of their countrymen. Even if this were otherwise, and the 
soldier, slain in battle, had been braver than the average Britishman, 
the total loss of British life by war has not been sufficiently 
large to have had any appreciable effect on the quality of the race. 

This has not been the case, however, with the wars waged by 
other countries, as, in the majority of instances, they have been of such 
a character as to constrain all classes of citizens to take part in them, 
and hence the multitudes of men France, Germany, the United States, 
and other nations have lost by war, represent the removal of no in- 
considerable proportion of the flower of their male population. 

This is particularly true of the Civil War of the United States. It 
was waged with such desperation, and the issues involved were of such 
a nature, as to compel the best class of men on both sides to take part, 
‘and, consequently, the half-million lives the war cost represents a loss 
to that country of an enormous percentage of the bravest and most 
patriotic class of its citizens. 

JosePH BANISTER. 
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How to make our Diplomacy Effective 


THERE has just passed away, almost without notice, a man who, 
if his career never fulfilled the exceptionally brilliant promise of 
early days, made his mark in several departments distinctly 
enough to set those who knew him wondering why his abilities and 
experience did not bring him a good deal more prominently than was 
ever the case before the world. Henry Ottiwell Waterfield, Captain 
of Collegers as well as of the School at Eton, won, with flying colours, 
his Fellowship at King’s; an excellent scholar and an attractive 
teacher, he seemed destined for an uneventful and useful life as school- 
master. To that vocation he did, indeed, ultimately settle down. 
Before doing so, however, he had travelled extensively, and to better 
purpose than in those times Englishmen usually did, throughout 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia. Two books gave him these early 
tastes for roaming and directed his course somewhere out of the beaten 
track. One of these works was Eliot Warburton’s ‘‘ Crescent and 
Cross”; the other was A. W. Kinglake’s “‘ Eothen.”’ This latter little 
volume—by one in whom time still “left all Eton” to the day of his 
death ; with its marvellous pen and ink portrait of Dr. Keate, as that 
Head-master was not descried by the seer of Lebanon—may have 
powerfully appealed to an Etonian of a younger day like Waterfield. 
But what seems chiefly to have taken his youthful fancy was the 
description of the Syrian Court, held by Lady Hester Stanhope, as 
the uncrowned Queen of the district. With the writer of either of 
these books Waterfield never seems to have been brought into con- 
tact. He was not, however, without travelling acquaintances of the 
most distinguished kind. Quite early, he had fallen in with William 
Gifford Palgrave; from him Waterfield had caught much of that 
interest in the Asian mystery, to use Disraeli’s phrase, which, with 
Palgrave and his disciples, became a consuming passion. From 
teachers of a more temperate sort Waterfield learned the rudiments of 
Eastern politics. 

Only a generation, to speak roughly, has passed since Percy 
Smythe, the brother and successor in his title of the Young England 
notability, was, by pen and tongue, a power in the most cultivated 
society in Europe. With this eighth Lord Strangford, Waterfield 
soon became intimate. From him were acquired by his friend some- 
thing of his own insight into philological and political problems in 
the Balkan Peninsula and on the Levant, as well as those habits of 
scientific and exhaustive observation wherein Bacon saw the only 
safeguards against hasty and fallacious generalization. The men of 
this school did not rush into print; their fastidious and almost morbid 
self-criticism filled them with scruples, that it required no little pres- 
sure to overcome, against any public deliverances. In the ‘‘ Quarterly 
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Review,” and, more recently, under Mr. Frederick Greenwood in the 
“Pall Mall Gazette,” Lord Strangford, on his own subjects only, 
wrote a good deal which really marks a new era in the study of 
Eastern politics. Not till long afterwards, only in 1882, in a 
monthly periodical, did Mr. Waterfield give the public a specimen 
of the systematic and inner knowledge he had during years been 
acquiring of those topics brought prominently forward by the Anglo- 
Egyptian relations which came to a head sixteen years ago. As 
Chairman of the Ottoman Bank, Mr. Waterfield had some opportunity 
for turning to practical account a nearly unique intimacy with the 
genius, the under-currents, the public personages, and the secret 
influences of the political system of the Near East. But the greater 
part of his life was spent, and most of his work—work indeed of 
the most excellent quality—was done as a private schoolmaster. 

In the United States, Mr. Waterfield, at a very early period of 
his career, would have been singled out for some diplomatic service 
of the sort for which he was specially qualified. Even in other 
countries, where diplomatic business is transacted according to the 
forms that find favour in England, some way would have been 
discovered of utilising Mr. Waterfield’s special aptitudes and peculiai 
knowledge to the advantage of the State. In one of his periodical 
moods of literary discontent, Thackeray is said to have tried to obtain 
an appointment as Minister abroad, for choice, somewhere in the 
United States. The assimilation of the English diplomatic service to 
that of America is, of course, out of the question. Lothrop Motley, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and James Russell Lowell, are the best known 
instances, perhaps, of men of letters drafted into the diplomatic 
service of the United States. Like cases of a less exalted kind 
might be multiplied indefinitely. The late Allan Thorndike Rice 
is, perhaps, generally remembered among us to-day as the adroit 
editor who anticipated his European rivals by getting Mr. Gladstone’s 
best articles (the series began with ‘“‘ Kin beyond Sea’’) for the 
North American Review. He was, however, often and confidentially 
employed on the work of the Washington Foreign Office when he 
appeared to be engaged only on the feat of editing a New York 
Magazine from an English country house, from Piccadilly Chambers, 
or from a Paris hotel. Hence he had given proof of his fitness for 
such service when, in the later part of his short life, he was nominated 
torepresent the United States in Russia. In that employment Mr. Rice 
had little opportunity of showing his skill; but he had at least much 
of the subtlety and shrewdness that are the aids to diplomatic success. 

While any exact reproduction of United States diplomatic 
methods is impracticable here, the present condition of our diplomatic 
service has naturally set many persons on thinking whether some 
means might not be found of ensuring for that Service the supply 
of qualities equally indispensable for its efficiency, and, as things 
are, conspicuous by their absence. Many of the criticisms made 
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upon our Foreign Office administration may at once be described 
as anachronous and unjust. Just a generation has passed since the 
late Lord Houghton, when a member of the House of Commons, 
moved, and Mr. Grant Duff seconded, a resoluiion for an enquiry 
into the whole machinery employed tor the conducting of our foreign 
relations. That step was followed by immense and far-reaching 
improvements—much greater ability and knowledge throughout the 
rank and file of the Service, as well as the gradual disappearance 
of many personages who could well be dispensed with. The com- 
petitive examinations, which barred entrance to the Service, gave 
it the very pick of the Public Schools and Universities ; the test is of 
the most searching kind; the competition is increasingly severe. 
To-day, no fault can be found with the general ability or positive know- 
ledge of the younger men destined hereafter to become Ambassadors 
and Secretaries. But qualities which no examination can guarantee 
are still to be desiderated. When, as to-day, an Ambassador can be 
described as a person in gold lace at the end of a telegraph wire, 
the opportunity of developing our young men into Sir Stratford de 
Redcliffes must be limited. But there is one thing which, at all 
times, can be done in every Chancery by its chief and his staff. 
For some months past, every day has revealed some fresh instance 
of our Foreign Secretary being at a disadvantage for early news on 
matters of vital importance as compared with the newspapers. 
Lord Salisbury is known to hold the opinion, on general subjects 
held in a general way by Francis Bacon before him, that all 
men in the eye of a Foreign Secretary are about equal; so that it 
does not matter very greatly who is appointed to any particular 
place. When, of course, Lord Salisbury is busy at Whitehall and 
personally carrying through the details of a particular transaction, 
that theory may be sound enough. It explains, amongst other things, 
the selection of Sir Claude Macdonald for Pekin; for that place there 
may not indeed have been anybody of exceptional fitness obviously 
designated by events, or in the eye of the experts of the Service. 

Lord Salisbury made his mark as Secretary of State for India; 
nor has he ever lost touch quite of the personnel of the officials of that 
Empire which he once administered. He might, therefore, one would 
think, first have looked to the Indian Service, always available, for the 
supply of good men in these matters. Sir Mortimer Durand is but a 
type of the able class that would have given the Prime Minister a really 
capable agent. Sir Claude Macdonald was an infantry officer with a 
pleasant manner, but with no experience of foreigners other than 
natives on the Dark Continent. It was obviously unreasonable to 
suppose that such an am iteur could compete with the experts of other 
nations on the spot. Russians, French, and Germans send their best 
men to the East; our excellent soldier was therefore, from the 
beginning, outwitted and duped by his competitors. Can there be any 
assurance that this is not the case with him still? As has been shown 
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in these pages before,* some progress has been made in democratizing 
the most traditionally aristocratic branch of the public service— 
Diplomacy. But the tendency still is for the Secretary of State to give 
the preference to rank, social connections, and political influence on 
the part of those he promotes. If the average ability were not 
exceedingly high, our foreign interests would fare worse than they 
actually do. Nor can one be thankful enough for the good providence 
which so often unites in the same person birth, breeding, and brains. 

It is, of course, our Consular Service that is the most open to 
criticism. Here, unlike Diplomacy, the salaries paid are uniformly 
insufficient ; often being those fixed forty or fifty years ago, they do not 
give the Consul enough to live upon. Nor is there here any guarantee 
of high prima facie qualifications for the post to be filled. The 
Secretary of State may indeed sometimes, or often, give a consulship to 
a really able man; but the examinational test for such positions is not, 
as in the case of the Diplomatic Service, exclusive of sheer incapacity 
or ignorance. The Belgians give this sort of appointment to the men 
who show themselves most apt in getting commercial concessions from 
foreign Governments. That largely explains the immense progress 
made of late by Belgium in China and Russia, as well as in Africa. 
Generally, as all practical Englishmen know, the commercial aspects 
of our foreign service are ignored by Imperial statesmen. They are 
left to the Parliamentary Under-Secretary; that official is likely to 
have a soul above such petty details ; he hands them over to his clerks ; 
British trade proportionately suffers. That we have not fared worse 
in revent Niger negotiations, and so forth, is due notoriously not to our 
Foreign Office, but to the vigorous action of Mr. Chamberlain 
personally. Obviously, too, as German example teaches, there should 
be much closer fusion, if not practical identity, between the Foreign 
and the Home branches of the Diplomatic Service. So would 
promotion be quickened. Till that is the case, till our high and 
mighty rulers recognize that we are a trading nation, and that their 
agents in distant countries should be business-like, if not actually 
commercial men, no improvement is likely to take place. None, as a 
fact, can take place until we have an Under-Secretary appointed 
ad hoc; one, that is, charged exclusively with the superintendence of 
the commercial relations and duties of Imperial rule. 

Greater care must be taken in choosing the heads of departments 
in London. The present permanent chief of the Foreign Office has 
every merit conceivable under the heads of official industry and ability. 
He has spent most of his life as private secretary to great men; no 
better one ever existed, or is possible. But he is without the broad 
knowledge of nature, of character, and of the world, desirable in the 
controller of a department whose province is external, not domestic. 
Sir T. H. Sanderson is a heaven-born redacteur as well as a splendid 


* See New Century Review, August, 1897. “ H.B.M. Embassy at Constantinople 
etc.,” p. 111, etc. 
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worker. He was not meant for a leader of men. His experiences have 
not been of the sort to ensure the acquisition of that faculty. Before 
now, mere esprit de corps has made the Foreign Office a sort of happy 
family. That is scarcely the case to-day. With the best intentions, Sir 
Thomas Sanderson has, by mere infelicity of manner, froissé more than 
one foreign caller of importance whom, in his chief's absence, he has 
had to see. His relations with his own staff have sometimes suffered 
in the same way. Meanwhile, Lord Salisbury, involuntarily perhaps, 
is so frequent an absentee from his own department as to render his 
very personality unfamiliar to some among the most considerable 
members of his London staff. These are but a few of the causes now 
tending to minimize the efficiency of our political action abroad. 
It has been possible, of course, only to indicate a few of the reforms 
obviously desirable. The importance of the subject may perhaps 
induce the editor of this Review to permit me the hospitality of his 
pages for resuming the subject on a future occasion. 
HuGH TICEHURST. 


A Dangerous Alliance 


It has been left to Southport to have the honour of testifying in a 
practical manner the iniquities of the alliance which has existed, during 
the past twelve years, between the Conservative Party and the Liberal 
Unionists. At the recent bye-election, on the largest poll ever taken 
in the constituency, the Liberal candidate wrested the seat from the 
Conservatives by the substantial majority of 272 votes. It must be 
remembered that the seat has been held by a Conservative ever since 
1886. The majority in that year was 461, which was increased to 584 
in 1892, and again, in 1895, to 764. Lord Skelmersdale, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, cannot be said to have been a stranger to the 
constituency, since he is the son of a county magnate, viz., the Earl of 
Lathom. No doubt the vacillating policy pursued by the present 
Government had a good deal to do with the result, but even that was 
not sufficient to turn a majority of nearly 800 into a minority of close 
on 300 in the short space of three years. Undoubtedly, what influenced 
the election more than anything was the withdrawal of Mr. Holdens 
the Chairman of the Liberal Unionist Party in the Division, and his 
straightforward, if somewhat incongruous, letter to Sir George 
Pilkington. But although there is much in that letter which a 
Conservative may naturally resent, yet it comes as a refreshing 
reminder of what the game of the Liberal Unionists is as regards the 
future. 

At the time of the ratification of the mysterious compact entered, 
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into by the respective leaders of the two Parties, it was given out that 

the alliance was made for one purpose, and one alone. That was the 
determined resistance of the Home Rule scheme for Ireland, promul- 
gated by Mr. Gladstone. Everyone knows that that understanding 
has been over and over again departed from, and the Conservative 
leaders have actually allowed themselves to be made parties to 
legislation, which even Mr. Holden, as a Liberal “on all subjects 
except Home Rule for Ireland,” deprecates most strongly. Who is 
responsible, then, for this gross violation of a compact supposed to 
have been solemnly entered into for the sole purpose of preventing the 
United Kingdom being split up? The culprits are Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour as representing Conservatives, and the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as the spokesmen of Liberal 
Unionists. The greater blame for the unfortunate state of things in 
which the Conservative Party now finds itself must, of course, be laid 
to the doors of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. Lord Salisbury is 
too good a scientist, and Mr. Balfour too dreamy a philosopher to 
contend very successfully against the many cross currents of political 
life. The result is that, when a more subtle mind is brought into play 
against their own, they are content to sink their own opinions rather 
than to fight for them. Mr. Chamberlain possesses that subtlety of 
mind, and Conservatives know to their cost how well he has used it to 
further his own views. 

It has been quite evident to all those who have not been 
hypnotised by this Brummagem Svengali, that Mr. Chamberlain 
has been playing his own game ever since his secession from the 
Liberal Party. Under a small pretext he threw over his political 
chief, and appears to have made capital for himself out of 
a private communication received from him. Mr. Lucy’s recent 
exposure, in the “Strand Magazine” of the whole business, sheds 
but little credit on the man so many so-called Conservatives are 
idolising at the present time. His one ambition is to become Prime 
Minister, and it is possible for him to attain this by the overthrow of 
the Conservative Paity. The.way in which he laid hold of places 
for himself and his band of satellites and toadies, at the time of the 
formation of the present Government, is notorious. 

It is impossible to believe that, in face of his speeches delivered 
prior to 1886, he can have anything in common even with the present 
degenerate Conservative Party. The legislation of the present 
Government, for which he has been largely responsible, goes to prove 
that all his interests and ideas are still progressive, and not in 
harmony with the best traditions of the Conservative cause. He is 
far too powerful an influence, and far too Radical in his politics, to be 
given a place in a true Conservative Cabinet. 

The upshot of all this is, then, that the present alliance must be 
broken off, and if the step be delayed much longer, Conservatives 
will soon find that-they are without a Party at all. Owing % the 
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miserable state of opportunism into which public men have of late 
years sunk, few have the courage to stand up and denounce the treachery 
oftheir leaders. Lord Salisbury has proved himself by his own actions 
to be, politically, in his dotage. Mr. Balfour, in his own words, is a 
mere “child,” and there is no room in the political world for children, 
Both, therefore, should be called upon to resign and make way for 
others who are possessed of some moral courage and able to stand by 
their convictions. It rests with some ot the younger members of the 
Party, who are not believers in Tory Democracy (which in itself is a 
contradiction, as Ouida has forcibly pointed out), to free the 
Conservative Party trom the contaminating influences which of late 
years have been at work in its midst. Until this is done, no change 
for the better can be expected, and Conservatives will continue to be 
the slaves of expediency and Chamberlainism. There are not wanting 
evidences of the downgrade of this country, and the greatest of these 
is the lamentable lack of principle in public men of to-day. The 
Conservative Party has, of all parties, earned for itself in the past the 
distinction of acting up to its principles and traditions, in spite of 
opposition from within and from without. Why, then, should Con- 
servatives now endeavour to stain ineffaceably their past history by 
selling their souls to the political devil, whose one desire is to bring about 
the destruction of their Party. The time has come when the blow must 
be struck. Conservatives have too long been dragged at the Liberal 
Unionist cart-wheel. What is wanted is the 1eturn to power of astrong 
and solid Conservative Ministry, who will not shrink from the duty of 
carrying out such a policy as will bring back to England some of its lost 
glory and prosperity, even though a howling mob may rave for a time 
against them. Under the present Government the income tax, in 
spite of large surpluses, has not been abated; employers of labour 
have been wantonly robbed to benefit their workmen; trade has been 
harassed at home and not sufficiently fostered abroad; Irish land- 
owners have been still further put at the mercy of their tenants; 
agriculture has received no permanent relief; and no steps have been 
taken to protect the home producer against his foreign competitor. 
In short, the Government have been tried and have been found 
wanting, and the time has arrived when they should be sent about 
their business. 

Are Conservatives content that the present humiliating and 
intolerable state of things should continue? If not, then they must 
do their utmost to bring about a change ere still further and more 
far-reaching disasters befall the country. Nothing short of the dis- 
missal of the present Ministry and the dissolution of the fatal and 
iniquitous alliance with Liberal Unionism will avail. 


EGMONT DE JACQUES. 
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Fragments 


AFTER many weeks’ struggle and misery, the Welsh coal-miners have had to give 
in and withdraw their outrageous and impossible demands. It is quite time that 
working men should understand that it is not in their province to dictate to their 
masters how they shall carry on their business. ’Tis true that, to a large extent, 
employers are to blame, for some have foolishly submitted to the preposterous 
roposals of their workmen. This submission has made it all the more 
difficult for other employers to stand out against their unjust demands; but, 
thanks to the determined and manly attitude taken up by Lord Penrhyn some 
twelve months ago, employers have realised that, if they are to keep their trade 
in this country, they must resolutely fight these repeated strikes to the bitter 
end. The law of the land should be made more stringent against intimidation, 
as, at present, those who would work are prevented from doing so by the threats 
of the Trades’ Union officials. Such offences should be made criminal and 
drastic measures adopted to punish the offenders. Thanks te Mr. Gladstone's 
Franchise Act, and the Free Education Act of a _ so-called Conservative 
Administration, the country is now suffering from the discontent and unrest 
thereby engendered in the minds of the lower classes. Both political parties 
are equally to blame, pandering as they do at Election times for the votes of 
the working classes. The inevitable result is that a sense of power is thus 
created, with the natural consequence that the working man thinks he is the 
master of the situation. When will arise the politician who will throw self to 
the winds, and have the courage to denounce the dishonest and unpatriotic 
subterfuges resorted to by the average public man of the present day ? 
= ¥ * 


Once again the East End of London is plunged into a water famine, and 
the inhabitants are put to the inconveniences and awful possibilities attending 
such a calamity. Hitherto, I have been inclined to think that previous failures 
have not been the fault of the East London Water Company, but rather due to the 
arbitrary action of the London County Council some four or five years back. 
But since the advent of the present Government to power, the Company has 
been enabled to obtain the further powers they required, in order to enable 
them to erect additional reservoirs, and still they are unable to cope with the 
demands of an exceptionally dry season. That something will have to be done 
by Parliament in the next Session no one can doubt, as these continued failures 
on the part of the Water Company must be put anend to. If the Company 
cannot devise adequate means to provide against a possible water famine, then 
some more responsible body must step in and endeavour to do so. That the 
London County Council is not the proper body, few outside our rabid Pro- 
gressive friends will deny. The question is, therefore, whether the water supply 
of London shall be taken over by -the Government and administered by a 
Trust ; or whether it would not be better to adopt some such scheme as that 
advocated by Sir John Lubbock and others, who are in favour of a more 
stringent and adequate system of control being exercised by the State. The 
latter proposal is undoubtedly the better one of the two, as the former, if carried 
into effect, will be only another step towards the consummation of the scheme 
of State Socialism so dear to the heart of the present day politician, who is 
a slave to opportunism and expediency. A good deal has been stated by the 
East London Company as to the wastefulness ot the consumers, but the greater 
culprits apparently are the Company themselves, owing to the leakage from 
defective pipes which competent authorities state is the result of the long frost 
of a few years ago. Let us hope that the Government will not shirk their duty, but 
will deal with this momentous question in a statesmanlike and complete manner 

* * * 
_ _ Afteran interval of thirteen years, Khartoum has been captured and slavery 
in that part of the world has received its death blow. The Government will 
* 
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doubtless take credit to themselves for having brought about this desirable end, 
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and one can forgive them for so doing, as it is the one bright spot to be found 
on their record sheet. But the real credit and praise are due to Sir Herbert 
Kitchener and Lord Cromer and the gallant and brave officers and men serving 
under them. The charge of the 21st Lancers cannot be too highly praised, 
while the equal bravery and courage shown by the Egyptian troops is worthy of 
all commendation. While Britain brings forth such men to fill the gaps in our 
Army, there would seem little to fear from any possible combination against 
her. It must not, however, be forgotten that all campaigns are not permitted 
to be conducted with so free and unfettered a hand as the present one has 
undoubtedly been. Had Gordon, in 1885, been allowed the same freedom, what 
a different tale might have been told. But the War Office on that occasion 
thought they could better conduct he campaign from Pall Mall than it could be 
done by those on the spot. With what disastrous results everyone is familiar, 
and the Government deserve the credit of having in this instance abstained 
from interfering in the detailed movements of Sir Herbert Kitchener and his 
able staff. The greatest difficulty that our representatives abroad and in our 
Colonies have had to contend with has been the grandmotherly interference of 
those in power at the Government Departments at home. It is natural to 
assume that those sent out to represent us are men whom we can trust, and, 
that being so, surely they are the better able, being on the spot, to judge what 
is the best policy to pursue than old fogeys sitting in their armchairs in 
Downing Street. It is to be hoped that the satisfactory result accruing from 
the free hand given to our representatives in the Soudan may be the means of 
other Departments adopting a similar policy. 
* * ” 

The proposal for a Peace Conference put forward by, above all monarchs, 
the Czar of Russia, has come as a surprise to everyone. Such a happy end as 
the Czar has ostensibly in his mind all rational men would welcome, but the 
possibilities of everlasting peace among nations is as remote as it is unlikely. 
Until all countries are governed by one monarch so desirable a change can 
never be brought about, and there seems no immediate prospect of that 
universal ruler acceptable to all people being forthcoming. It has long been 
rumoured that the puppet Emperor of Germany has ambitions in that direction, 
and is imbued with the insane idea that he has a Divine mission to perform. 
Who, however, would contemplate with equanimity the advent of that erratic and 
meddlesome mortal as the heaven-sent ruler of all nations? However noble the 
Czar’s proposal may appear to be at first sight, it is evident that there is some- 
thing else other than peace behind it. Already France is at arms at the 
possibilities to her of the carrying out of such a proposal. Other nations would 
probably also find to their cost what their acquiescence would entail. It is 
pretty certain therefore that even if matters should progress so far as the calling 
together of a Conference, their deliberations will only end in smoke, and we 
shall be no nearer universal peace than we were at the beginning of the present 
century. It is only human to assume that so long as cne country covets the 
possession of a bit of territory of another, so long will war be the only means of 
settling the dispute. All Governments may express their desire for arbitration 
in the abstract, but when specific disputes arise between two countries, it may 
safely be said that in nine cases out of ten their settlement will only be arrived 
at by means of the sword and gun. Much therefore as one would welcome a 
general understanding of universal peace, it is quite evident that such an end 
is of too Utopian a character to ever be realized on this earth. 

7 * * 

The result of the Cape Elections must be considered as a distinct blow to the 
Bond, as they undoubtedly expected to have been returned by,a good working 
majority. With the slender balance they hold in their favour, it is quite evident 
that they will not be able to keep together a Ministry for any length of time. 
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Another Election following must result in the return of the Progressive Party 
and Mr. Rhodes to power, which can be the only satisfactory result. Whatever 
Mr. Rhodes’ share in the Jameson raid (which all must admit was inopportune), 
he, and he alone, is the man to guide the destinies of South Africa for some 
time to come. It is desirable, therefore, that he should be elected again as 
Prime Minister of the Cape, and thus hold nominally, as he does now viritually, 
the controlling office of that Colony. South African affairs have of late been 
very quiet, but it is certain there will be another outbreak before long. The 
only solution of our troubles in that part of the globe will be the wiping out of 
the Majuba Hill disgrace by the re-annexation of the Transvaal. Cunning and 
clever a man as President Kruger has shown himself to be, he will yet find that 
he will be outdone, and that he will be shorn of all his present autocratic and 
arrogant powers. With the Bible in one hand and the money bags in the other, 
he has been very successful during his tenure of office in damaging British interests. 
But he will find, to his cost, that, at no distant date, he will have, at the 
Colonial Office, to deal with a man who will compel his recognition of our 
claims, and who will demand his allegiance to our Sovereign. His official days 
will then be numbered, which will enable him to give more time to his 
private devotions, and to indulge less in hypocrisy than his position as 
President has warranted his doing. 
* + * 


The diabolical outrage perpetrated on the late Empress of Austria has 
called forth the heartfelt sympathy of all nations, That so noble and generous- 
hearted a lady should have been the victim of so dastardly a blow as that 
inflicted, makes one’s blood boil over. It is quite time that more drastic 
measures were taken to rid the world of these cowardly and inhuman members 
of the community. No punishment can be bad enough for such a wretch, and 
there is some little consolation to be derived from the fact that, under Swiss 
law, the miscreant must end his days in prison, capital punishment having been 
abolished. To some extent one can condone the plots. of Nihilists to take 
away the lives of their rulers, as they have good ground for complaint against 
them. But there is nothing to be said in favour of this band of murderers who 
call themselves Anarchists or the saviours of mankind. What good can they do 
to their fellow-creatures by depriving them of the kindly thought and goodness 
exhibited by such ladies as that remarkable and Christian-like woman, Elizabeth 
of Austria. We can ill afford to lose such noble characters, and her loss is 
mourned by a sorrowing world. Heaven grant that the much-stricken Emperor 
may have the strength given him to bear up under this last great blow, and 
that he may be spared to rule for many years to come the country he has so 
well governed in the past. 

* * * 

The crusade for Old Age Pensions has once again been actively revived, 
and the Government have been urged to make it one of the first matters for 
consideration during next Session. The movement has been taken up by those 
young Tory democrats who are anxious to pose as the saviours of the working 
classes. The Committee of Experts appointed by the present Government 
have very elaborately reported upon all the schemes which have been put 
forward by various persons interested in the question. With one consent the 
Committee agree that not one of those schemes is practicable, and they 
distinctly state that no scheme could be satisfactory without the interference of 
the State. This, of course, means a large subsidy from the Imperial Exchequer, 
which would be annually increasing. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Government will not add to their many follies by propusing that the State 
should provide these pehsions. Nothing more degrading to the working man 
could be devised than that he should be compulsorily dependent on the State. 
Moreover, it is a direct incentive against thrift, as natura)ly a man will say, 
“Why should I trouble to put by for my old age, when the State will provide 
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for it.” Their children are already educated at the expense of the State ; it is 
proposed by some that they should also be fed; others will probably suggest 
that they should be clothed and housed ; and now the parents themselves are 
to be pensioned. This continual throwing upon the State the responsibilities 
of the individual must have a decidedly bad moral effect, and the sooner the 
tendency, which is a growing one, is checked the better for all classes of the 
community. The advocates of State Socialism are no better than those who 
foolishly propose that the wealth of this country should be equally divided. The 
pn is, of course, one of the tenets of the Chamberlain faith and should 
nipped in the bud. 
* Xk a 

The papers have been full again of the desirability of alliances between 
this country and America and Germany respectively for defensive and offensive 
purposes. No greater folly could be committed by this country than to bring 
about such an understanding with either. We have hitherto, and successfully 
too, held aloof from all alliances, and why it should be proposed now to contract 
such with, of all countries in the world, the two mentioned, passes one’s 
comprehension. By all means let us be on as friendly terms as it is possible to 
be, but to commit ourselves to any formal alliance would be as fatal as it is 
impolitic. The possibilities of our reaping any benefit from such an under- 
standing are remote in the extreme, while the probabilities of complications 
arising to our detriment are almost certain. The Government have been guilty 
of the grossest blunders in regard to the policy pursued in the East. Let them 
not add to them by so rash a leap in the dark, with the probability of plunging 
this country into far-reaching and unseen troubles. 

. * * 

Another cricket season has passed, and the year 1898 will be memorable 
in cricket annals. Favoured by an abnormally dry season, huge scores were 
totalled during July and August. The competition for the championship has 
been keener than ever, owing to the fluctuations in the form shown by the 
various counties interested. Yorkshire, however, well deserve their success, 
having shown far and away the most consistent play throughout the season. 
Surrey, who at one time ran them very close, dropped to fourth place at the end, 
owing to a series of reverses ; while Middlesex and Gloucestershire, by their all- 
round good form during August, succeeded in placing themselves respectively in 
the second and third places. As during last season, there have been a conskler- 
able number of drawn games, and it is a great pity that the M.C.C. Committee 
cannot devise some more satisfactory way of dealing with them than at present 
obtains. Among the second class counties, it is satisfactory to note that 
Worcestershire have maintained their good form of last season. In view of the 
fact that they succeeded in lowering the colours of Surrey’s second eleven on 
both occasions this season, a reverse which Surrey have not experienced for 
some years, they should certainly be given a chance next year of competing for 
the championship. Mr. James Bryce, M.P., speaking recently at a scholastic 
institution, is credited with having said that, while he could appreciate the 
interest taken by the public in watching sport, he could not understand anyone 
being interested in reading about it. That such a statement could be made by 
a responsible public man, and before a gathering of young men, is hard to 


‘believe. Surely the next best thing, if one is prevented from seeing sport, 


is to read about it ; and that this is the view held by the public at large is 
evidenced by the quick sale of the evening papers during the cricket and football 
seasons. Evidently Mr. Bryce cannot be much of a sportsman himself, or else 
he would not have so deliberately thrust his head into the hornet’s nest. _It is 
one satisfaction to know that Mr. Bryce stands almost alone in this extra- 
ordinary view, and we trust that his interest may yet be sufficiently awakened to 
enable him to read with interest the accounts in the Press of our great sports. 
Humpury OLDCASTLE, 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


TuE wail still goes up from unappreciated genius, and fame, as displayed in glaring 
haloes round the brows of a number of writers who win the applause of the 
multitude by studying that multitude, is greedily coveted by those who claim to 
consider art before popularity. There is something incongruous here. The great 
men of old did not care 1f they lost or won ; it was not a question of losing or 
winning. Their work was done for love of itself, not as a bid either for money or 
aname. Our ideals seem, somehow, to have gone wrong. The time that used 
to be spent apart in solitude, conceiving, designing, fashioning, is now spent in 
arranging different forms of self-advertisement, fighting critics, abusing the bad 
taste of the pubiic, worrying the middle-man for good terms, and struggling to get 
the next thing done before soinebody else steals one’s idea. In vain we pretend 
to be scornful and indifferent, in vain turn up sensitive noses at the coarse fare 
provided by the successful caterer; all the world knows that we, too, the 
superior ones, who attempt to tickle wayward palates with the daintiest of 
delicacies, are just as eager, just as hungry and grasping for the prizes of vulgar 
ephemeral success. This is a fact that cannot be disguised, and its corollary 
must eventually be the death of art. There is no possibility of growth in the 
sordid atmosphere of shop. Such an air stifles the Muses, who must be out of 
doors, untrammelled, unenslaved by the principles that govern commerce ; and 
unless we begin soon to realise the importance of working as if we had a 
thousand years to live, careless of all consequence, unswayed by any hope of 
reward or fear of failure, there is no chance that our century will stand with the 
red mark of a fruitful era against its page. 
* * * 

An itching personality is our curse. Each of us would fix his little identity 
to the wall without a moment’s delay, for we are all skin-full of conceit, and prate 
eternally of Me. How we talk, to be sure! Such gods as we are must surely 
live for ever, and keep our mighty individualities throughout the countless ages. 
We could not be virtuous, did we not think our precious egos were to go on to 
all eternity ; so we declare, whilst we fret feverishly against the pushing of 
others desirous of standing out above us. I wonder if ants and flies share our 
cocksure arrogance? That alone seems to prevent us from turning out good 
work now-a-days. We are so irritably self-conscious that everything we do 
bears the stamp of pretentious effort, and does not come spontaneously from 
the soul. It is nobody’s fault ; we have no one to blame, and yet we all feel— 
the Bookworm among the number—that an envious emulation, the result of 
egoism and worldly desire, is sterilizing our conceptions and making an arid 
desert where the flower garden of art should raise its glorious blossoms. 

* * * 


Why should the poet, the artist, the musician, be so ever-pressingly anxious 
for greatness in the world’s eye? Does such recognition satisfy.the artistic 
spirit? Is wealth a source of comfort to it, and, if so, wherein does it differ 
from the soul of the common huckster? Is it not enough to be able to create, 
to feel the divine fire burning within, to rejoice, hour by hour, and day by day, 
in seeing our ideals grow into material shape, whether or no, our little time, our 
moment of living here, be noticed or unnoticed by the gross mass outside that can 
give us nothing half so well worth having? I say to you young men and 
women, who are full of promise, who have made your bid, and, debauched by outer 
approbation, are now hurrying with might and main to become as Hall Caine 
or Anthony Hope, pause and reflect! Is that truly your aim? In these days 
of libel suits it is perilous to mention names, but I could weep over my broken 
idols when I think of those who have shown evidence of sublime gifts spoilt and 
wasted by the phosphorescent success of popularity. 
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There are two writers to whom I would fain tender my most earnest advice 
in this matter. ‘heir names are George Bartram and Haldane Macfall. The 
former wrote Zhe People of Clopton,which I reviewed here some months ago, as a 
notable book full of the highest promise ; the latter is author of Zhe Wonings 
of Jexebel Pettifer, a study of negro life, strong in everything that makes a book 
alive, characterization, poetic description, resolute candour, sincerity, sympathy, 
and, above all, delicious humour, There is one chapter in it that equals, if not 
surpasses, in richness of local colour and drollery, anything I have ever read in 
the pages of Dickens. But the writer has the faults of immaturity. He does 
not know where to cull from his abundant stock of knowledge, observation, and 
imagination ; his construction is shaky, nothing but genius prevents the 
narrative from dropping to pieces ; he smacks his lips too much over the things 
that please or amuse him ; he writes sentences a page long! Now, if he wants 
a quick bounce into fame (of a kind), these faults do not matter. Let him pile 
up sensational incident, make his fun broader and more exaggerated, rollick at 
ease through his yarn, and he may attain his end—if Fortune wills. But if, on 
the other hand, he wishes to write a book that will live and be valuable as a 
document of history, his path to the goal is not so broad and simple. He 
must think out his story carefully, so that it may not be merely a loose string 
of incidents ; grudge it neither the time nor pains; curb his love of the dizarre 
and the exuberance of his verbosity. Criticism is generally more or less foolish 
and futile: it can never be quite impersonal and impartial. But it can call 
attention to the temptations that beset a would-be maker of works of art and 

ut him on his mettle. I would address myself to Haldane Macfall as a 

rother in letters: “‘ Take three years, or ten years, over your next book, treat 
it as a sacred thing, don’t play with it ; ignore all the swarm of critics, myself 
included; snap your fingers at public taste which is always changing, and say 
your say, whether it ever be heard or not. You may thus obtain the righteous 
satisfaction always experienced by those who do their very best, and, if luck 
and genius do not fail you, lasting renown. 

. ’ + 


There are still a few writers left who do not turn out slovenly work once or 
twice a year, who give the impression of leisurely, thoughtful hours spent in 
some quict, out-of-the-world spot, unteased by the pricks and stings of society. 
One of them is Mrs. Mary E. Stevenson, author of several charming stories, 
notably Mrs. Severn, Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum (two of Bentley’s “ Three- 
deckers ”), Woodrup’s Dinah, &c. From her pen comes now *A Romance of a 
Grouse Moor, and a very daintily-tinted romance it is. As a picture of life in 
the Dales, I question if anything could be more perfect ; the strong, pure air of 
Yorkshire seems to breathe through it and permeate the reader. There is a 
girl in the book of the kind men love, and want: the ever-new, old-fashioned 
type of girl who falls in love naturally, and marries the right man triumphantly, 
without asking anyone’s consent. She, and all the characters, are drawn with a 
firm hand, are definite and alive, stalwart Yorkshire men and women, candid, 
breezy, free from cant. The book will be hailed in the North Countree by 
young and old ; sportsmen will find it wile away a pleasant evening after a stiff 
day’s shooting, and all lovers of a happy tale will enjoy it. Mrs. Stevenson’s 
prose is well nigh flawless, and her painting of rock and moor, gully and tarn, 
could with difficulty be surpassed. As I said before, her style has a leisured 
ease about it that is soothing a/ter the hasty, jolting motion of the ordinary novel. 
She dedicates her romance to Rudyard Kipling, who will doubtless appreciate it. 


* 4 Romanee of a Grouse Moor, by Mrs. SterHEnson, C. Arthur Pearson, Lid., 
Henrietta Street. 





